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GORDIAN KNOTS UNTIED BY SPIRITS. 
Burraro, April 27, 1859. 

Mr. Eprror: I transmit some facts in spiritual manifesta- 
tions for publication, should you deem them worthy a place in 
your paper. Last evening I went to Temperance Hall, in 
this city, to witness some manifestations through the Daven- 
port mediums. After some explanatory remarks from a gen- 
tleman who appeared to have the supervision of the matter, 
the audience were requested to choose a committee of two, to 
inspect the arrangements, and to guard against collusion. A 
large box was in front of the audience, some eight fect in 
length, six or seven in hight, and nearly four in depth. The 
committee inspected the box, which was a plain construction 
of boards, opening with three doors in front, so that when 
the doors were all opened, the whole of the inside was exposed 
to the gaze of the audience. There were two more small 
apertures, one in front and near the top of the box, about four 
inches sqnare, the other through the top, for the purpose of 
ventilation. It was immediately discovered by the committee 
that no person could enter the inclosure except by the doors. 
The mediums were seated within, but on opposite sides, upon 
benches fastened down, in full view of the audience. 

The committee then proceeded to tie the mediums. Their 
hands were placed behind them, and their wrists firmly bound 
together with the cord which was passed down through a 
small auger hole in the bench, and tied in a multiplicity of 
knots beyond the reach of the medium. The committee then 
slated to the audience that they were securely tied. The 
manager then put his hand through the front aperture and 
bolted the doors on the inside. He was then ready to shut 
off the gas, but before he had accomplished it, a human hand 
was thrust out of the front aperture in sight of the whole 
audience, ‘The door was immediately opcued, aud the medi- 
ums were found tied as they had been left by the committee. 
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The manager then closed the doors, and put his hand through 
the aperture, and bolted them as usual. He told the audi- 
ence that the Spirit had hold of his hand; he soon drew it 
slowly up, as if raising a weight, and as his hand came out in 
sight, we distinetly saw a full-sized human hand clasped in his 
own, The box was immediately opened to the view of the 
audience—the mediums were still bound. The box was then 
closed again, and the doors fastened ; and directly a large 
trumpet, nearly three feet in length, which had been previ- 
ously placed within, was thrust through the hole, and a 
loud, but somewhat discordant sound issued from it. As 
much as two-thirds of its length was in sight. The door was 
again opened, and the mediums were still bound fast, not ex 
actly in fate, but in ropes. 

Once more the box was closed, and while the manager was 
bolting it inside, he exclaimed, “The Spirit has me again by 
the hand.” For a short time he seemed unable to extricate 
himself. At length he drew his hand out ; it had evidently 
been severely compressed ; it caused him a good deal of pain. 
The lights were now all extinguished, and we sat ina quiet 
expectation of music, but instead of that we heard nothing 
but sounds produced by the rapid untying of ropes. Soon the 
sounds ceased ; we heard a call for light. On opening the 
box, one medium was found untied, but the other remained 
fast. The door was again shut and bolted ; the light extin- 
guished ; the rapid motion of ropes was again heard in the 
box. A light was again produced. «On opening the box, the 
medium was again found tied; and one of the committee 
stated that he was tied in the same manner as he was at the 
first. The box was closed as usual by being fastened on the 
inside. The light was shut off. Soon the violin, the guitar, 
and two or three (I believe five in all) kinds of instruments 
were all played in unison, while, during some of the perform- 
ance, a pounding on the box kept time with the music. These 
instruments were within the box, whose doors were securely 
bolted on the inside, while both the mediums were bound 
firmly to their seat. 

After the music ceased, we heard the untying of ropes in the 
box. A light was called for ; the box was examined ; one 
medium was untied ; he left the box, and took his place among 
the audience. The room was again darkened. The musical 
performance was resumed, until we heard the ropes again 


being untied. On opening the box, the medium was found 
untied, and thus the matter ended. 

Now, will some of our savans tell us who thrust the hand 
out of the box, after it had just been closed in sight of the 
audience, with but four hands within its precinets, and all of 
them securely tied down, and an immediate inspection proving 
that they could uot have been released? Again, who thrust 
the trumpet out of the aperture? When these questions are 


THE “ APOCATASTASIS.” 
BELLEVILLE, C. W., April 11, 1859: 
Cuas. Parrrince, Esg., Ep. SprrmTUAL TELEGRAPH : 

Dear Sir: I enclose a few remarks which I made in a let- 
ter to a friend in Burlington, who had kindly sent me a copy 
of “ The Apocatastasis.” . 

“The Apocatastasis” is a very clever book, and full of 
learning and research, but it either proves too little, or too 
much. It looks to me like a piece of clever special pleading. 
With great industry the author has collected, from the writ- 
ings of the ancients, an overwhelming amount of evidence of 
the great fact of spiritual communion in former ages. But 

| the fact of such communion in former ages is, surely, no argu- 

ment against the existence of the same now. It only tends to 
prove that it was not first known in the nincteenth century. 
In fact, the book in question is a very valuable addition to 
our spiritual libraries. After reading the book carefully, and 
with very great pleasure, I must say I could find nothing like 
an argument to convince Spiritualists that they are deceived. 
The author takes the wind out of our sails in so far as novelty 
is concerned. But does the fact of the ancients holding certain 
opinions in common with the Spiritualists of the present day, 
prove that they were, or we are, deceived ? 

The author's reasoning is like that of a man who, after try- 
ing in vain to build a house, by commencing at the chimneys 
and building downward, thence came to the conclusion that 
no such things as houses exist. Al true science should be 
founded on facts. Certain facts are stated and mentioned by 
a number of clever men, and men, from previous habits and 
experience in the world, not at all liable to be deceived by 
any shallow contrivance. Why, therefore, do not the oppo- 
nents of the Spiritualists fairly meet them on the facts, which 
they never have done in a truly candid spirit in conformity 
with the known conditions ? 

What profess to be arguments in “The Apocatastasis” are 
mere denunciations or ridicule of certain opinions and doc- 
trines, said to be held by Spiritualists gencvally, as derived 
from the Spirits themselves. Now, if the author had attended 
to, or stated candidly, what the Spiritualists and “ Spirits” 
themselves do say, he would have found that they never claim 
infallibility ; and that the knowledge and opinions, snd even 
the moral character of the “Spirits,” differ like those of men 
in this world. Reason tells us, that to suppose “Spirits” to 
know everything, and to be perfect, would at once destroy iu- 
dividuality, and put them on a level with the great Creator 
himself. For my part, believing, as I do, iu Spiritualism, I 
accept nothing as truth from the * Spirits,” that dees net look 
like truth ; and IT treat their opinions, true or false, as 1 would 
treat the opinions of men in this world ; and the Spirits them- 


fairly met and answered, perliaps I may propound a few more. | selves claim no more at my hands, 


A. G. BALL. 


Instead of producing infidelity, or general skepticism, | mast 
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Now I believe it is generally recognized that mind acts upon 
body; or, in other words, an impulse of body presupposes a 
volition or act of will. If. then, body be controlled by mind, 
and as we know that our actions, likes aud dislikes are different 
from those of childhood, you must either admit that mind 
changes, or that our actions, ete., are invariably the same, 
The gentleman may ride whichever horn of the dilemma he 


say, the communications of some of the Spirits have confirmed | “ justice and mercy,” this is too absurd and impious to be 
my faith on many of the doctrines in Scripture, respecting | supposed. 
which I was previously skeptical, by the apparent soundness| Caution being a prominent faculty in the deer aud the min- 
of their reasoning. The miracles in particular, wrought in a) now, and destructiveness being equally prominent in the wolf 
dark and remote age, were constant stumbling-blocks to me.|and the shark, both classes of animals find equal pleasure in 
The “physical manifestations” I have so often witnessed, at | the exercise of their respective aptitudes; each is necessary 
home as well as abroad, have thoroughly convinced me that|to mutual enjoyment; and were there no beasts of prey, ex- 
the power of Spirits over the elements of matter is very great. | istence would be as much of a blank to the largest part of 
The diffrence between these manifestations and the ancient| creation as it would be to musicians without ears, or to paint- 
miracles is only one of degree. Greater power of the same |ers without eyes. Hence reason and facts demonstrate that 
kind would produce greater results. the arrangements of the animal kingdom are just and good. 
I have no common feelings with any of those numerous de-| But as man is endowed with more numerous faculties, and 
moralizing doctrines, which have been propagated by some| with those of a higher nature, he is called to a different exer- 


Spiritualists, such as “ free love,” ete., and which have nothing cise and superior enjoyment, and the history of individuals, as 
It has been the fashion—and | well as of nations, shows that in proportion as man obeys his 


chooses. 

Again, in support of his hypothesis that the mind never 
changes, he cites an instance that occurred during his child- 
hood, of which he has a distinct and vivid recollection. By 
this instance of memory, which comes under the head of 
“ Secondary Sensation,” he endeavors to account for all the 
various phenomena of mind, and assumes from that his postu- 
to do with Spiritualism proper. late that the mind never changes. But mark the cousistency, 
a very uncandid one—to lay all these doctrines at the door of higher call he attains a nobler end. A little farther on he asserts that memory is not mind, but a 
‘Spiritualism. When a man parts with his wife, or a wife with The assertion that man marches onward “ through blood, and | facully of mind. The gentleman asks, “ is memory composed 
her husband, if the parties are not Spiritualists, it is, of course, | carnage, and death, and destruction, to his higher destiny,” | of particles of matter? If not, it is plain it is not material.” 
very bad and immoral ; but if, on a careful investigation, they | 8S though this were the direct road to elevation, is, I think, aj I would ask, is pain or pleasure composed of particles of 
are found to be Spiritualists, we have sermons aud denuncia- serious mistake. All history proves the reverse. We have| matter? Or are they merely states? Is memory an entity, 
tions without number against Spiritualists and Spiritualism in| only to look at the Jews, the Assyrians, and the Romans, and | or merely a state of the brain? 
general. I. w. D. Moonrg, (all the conquering nations of antiquity, to be assured that « J. R.T.” seems to regret that man is a mere machine, and 
whenever man or nations act on the low plane of animal law, ought not be made responsible for any act he may commit 
and “absorb ard consume” their fellows, they are in turn ab-| for, he observes, “ where there is no responsibility, there can 

A REVIEW OF MRS, SPENCH’S LECTURE. sorbed and consumed, and this must necessarily be so, as aj be no punishment.” His benevolence here evidently gets the 

Mr. Eprron: The lecture by Mrs, Spence, as reported in philosophical result, aside from any considerations of retribu-| better of his philosophy. 
the Terrerarn of April 16, seems tofsanction violence and| tive justice; for as vicious living does not tend to virtue and] The elements, like man, act under the law of inevitable ne- 
war among mankind, as though evil was necessary to good, temperance, so neither does the exercise of brute force pro-| cessity ; but because they can not be otherwise than destruc- 
and wrong precedents were essential to righteous ultimates.| mote the attainment of a nobler manhood. tive to man, are we not to avail ourselves of every means to 
In my humble opinion, such sevtiments are at variance with) That the human race, as a whole, is improving, there can| shelter us from their fury? Because the rain can not help de- 
reason and history, and are calculated to delay the coming of| he no doubt, but it is in spite, and not in consequence of, | scending, are we not to erect gutters around our dwellings to 
the good time of which the prophets spoke, when “nation | these destructive outbreaks, for God will make the wrath of] prevent it from sapping the foundation? Because some men 
shall not lift up swords against nation,” and when mea! man to praise Him. are naturally vicious and destructive, are we not to adopt such 
“shall learn war no more.” But is there not reason to believe, from the deterioration of} means as will protect society from the operation of their de- 

But lest I should be supposed to have misunderstood the! public morals, as seen in the daily records of crime, and the} structiveness? Did maukind acquiesce in this view of the 
lecturer, I submit the following extract, with the reflections | prostitution of virtue and honor in high places and low, that | case, the present plan of punishing criminals would be some- 
which it naturally suggests : we are even now reaping what we have sowed? And may we| what modified. We make the elements subservient to our 


“See the tiny minnow hurrying from its pursuer, calling upon | not fear that as the ery of the Israelites was answered in the | uses. We disarm the lightning of its terrors and make it con- 


the waves to roll it into a harbor of safety, and upon the rushing an . . . É 
current to sweep it into a haven of shelter from its enemies, with its] overthrow of Pharaoh and his mighty host, so the “ bleaching | ducive to the interests of society. Why not make even the 
most abandoned criminals useful to the state instead of string- 


love of life and its fears silently and deeply imploring for justice and ” 9 

mercy. But, no! Behold the nimble deer panting upon the precipice, bones of the red man may yet find an avenger : . . . 

its warm heart throbbing, and its delicate form shaking with fear.| It is with the hope of preventing wrong and misery that I| ing them up like cats? 

The flesh eaters are near; it utters no voice; but yet were man to : : rn ‘ . lonpang ; ’ 

vocalize its prayer to God, it would be ‘Justice! Mercy!’ ‘O God, entreat a more thorough consideration of those prineiples which} The gentleman discovers a discrepancy in Dr. Gregory 8 

where art thou? ‘The bleaching bones of the red man whiten the] God has established, rather than the presentations of an ex-| theory. He can not comprehend that if ideas are pot innate, 
i i a P: i 7 td i B . a . f . - . . 

earth from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and they cry out against the| cited destructiveness, or of a “science falsely so called.” and if a man can not, strictly speaking, take an idea out of his 

head and put it into another's, how it is possible to scare up 


heavy tramp of the white man, his destroyer, and the remnants of 
the millions that once were cry aloud for justice and mercy. But, no! Yours truly, JOHN BEESON. 

an idea; or, in case of teacher and pupil, how a child can be 
taught the principles and axioms of mathematics. 


Their fate is sealed. Principles march forward, deaf and blind, 
A little closer application to the study of materialism will 


dealing with man as with beast, and plant, and rock. It is thus that 

the mightier absorbs and consumes the lesser ; it is thus that Nature 
disclose to him the fact that we can uot, as stated before, take 
an idea from our brain and put it into another’s; but by lan- 


“NUDE MATERIALISM” VINDICATED. 
marches irresistibly onward through blood, and carnage, and death, ` < 7 5 
and cestruction, to her higher destiny—to the reproduction of higher Mr. PARTRIDGE ` Poveukrersie, April 18, 1859. 
forms. The irresistible progress of the higher types of man is visi-| Observing in a late number of the TeLecrarn, an article 
dle, and ‘ manifest destiny’ is but another name for the instinctive! beaded “Strictures on Nude Materialism,” I, as an advocate 

guage or otherwise, we produce an impression on the mind of 
another similar to our own; or, in other words, cause in the 
brain of another “a motion of its fibers, or alteration in its 
form, texture and arrangement,” precisely analogous to the 


forces which move of their own powers, and, like electricity, light, . . . aan . 
heat, magnetism, obey no law but their own, because they can not{or believer in the philosophy of materialism, will, as far as 

state of our own mental functions, thereby producing precisely 
the same impression or idea. Respectfully, T- ROBINSON. 


DESTINY OF THE INDIANS. 


obey any other.” —— . o. , my humble capabilities will admit, endeavor to reply. 

If the foregoing is true, then, indeed, it is a truism that} Mhe individual who subscribes himself “ J. R. T.” scems 
“might gives right,” and the Indian and the African, and allj +, take exception to the remark of Dr. Gregory, that the re- 
the crushed peoples of the earth, may cease to pray, for there ception of an impression upon the brain causes “a motion in 
is not a ray of hope beaming from justice and mercy in their} 4, fibers, or an alteration in its form, texture and arrange- 
Behalf. No. “ Their fate is sealed ;” “ Nature's seal of des-| ment.” s 
tiny is upon them ;” and Nero, and border ruffians, and] Now it is evident that the brain must be altered in some 


tyrants, of all ages and nations, are as much in harmony with | manner on the reception of an impression or idea; but whe- 
the Divine principle as the elements which dissolve the rock, | ther it is “a motion in its fibers, or an alteration in its form, 
expand the rose, and fill the earth with life and beauty. | texture and arrangement,” can not be safely predicated. 
The premises which indicate such an inference do not recog-| There are various hypotheses in regard to this phenomenon 
nize that justice and mercy are as infinite in power and{of mind. “J. R. T.” wishes to know whether the effect of 
comprehensiveness as any principle in the universe. 1 con-|an object or occurrence stops at the brain, or whether it passes 
ceive that the error consists in assuming that man, and rocks, | on still farther in order to reach what Dr. Gregory calls “ con- 
and plants, and brutes, are alike subject to the same laws—j sciousness.” Here the gentleman evidently misinterprets the 
hence, because the deer is a prey to the flesh eater, and the} author of “ Nude Materialism.” I have yet to learn that Dr. 
little fish are devoured by the large ones, so the strong man] Gregory ever asserted that the brain was otherwise than the 
has a right to oppress his weaker brother. For Mrs. Spence] seat of consciousness. 
says: “Jlis thus that the mightier absorbs and consumes the| He says that the operation of stimuli upon the brain 
lesser ; itis thus thal Nature marches on through blood, and | (causing an alteration in its state) produces a consciousness of 
carnage, and destruction, to her higher destiny.” the object, action or occurrence. The siale of the brain is 
The fallacy of all this is apparent when we consider that | analogous to the consciousness of the object. 
during a long succession of ages myriads of deer and fish] “J. R. T.” does not credit the assertion that the mind do- 
have been “ absorbed and consumed,” yet we have no evidence} cays. Are the functious of the mind as vigorous in old age 
that sharks and wolves have attained any higher development |as in youth and manhood? Or is “seeond childishness and 
or destiny than they had on the day they were created. mere oblivion” only a chimera? The gentleman asserts that, 
And as for these victimized creatures, occupying the same {although a man acts differently from what he did when a child, 
plane with suffering humanity, vainly appealing to God fo |it does not follow by any means that the mind is changed. 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT-WORLD—No. 1. 
BY GEORGE STEARNS. 

Between the two extremes of infidelity and faith, there is the 
greatest variety of speculation as to the locality of man's fu- 
ture state. The ancient scriptures abound with assertions of 
a hereafter, but afford no clue to its region. Conventional 
authorities also have generally left this question untouched, or 
as uusettled as they found it in the older documents of inspi- 
ration; and hence thought and faney have had a wider range, 
in this particular, than in regard to most religious topics. 
With all the liberty thus allotted, it is singular to remark the 
small attempt of reason to satisfy a curiosity which has all 
the promptings of our eveflasting interest in it. 

There is a common notion of heaven somewhere above the 
clouds of carth; but rarely have theologians themselves con- 
ecived more definitely its position in space. Now and then a 
poct, or poet-preacher, has incidentally dropped a fragment of 
his dream, touching a lerra firma for souls in the center ef the 
universe, where God is supposed to sit enthroned in his enpo- 
cial glory. Some have laid the scene of human immortality 
in the sun, or the brightest star in the galaxy, and others in 
the metaphorical “new carth” of the Apocalypse, sending man 
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to sleep in the grave till the morning of the unaccountable 
“resurrection.” Dr. Dick, with better reasoning, puts it in 
all the glittering host, and makes immortals itinerate from star 
to star, sojourning a while in cach. With one other excep- 
tion, to which I will call the reader’s attention by and by, 
the most enlightened people have no reasonable conception of 
whither the Spirit goes when it vacates the house it has lived 
in here. 

Yet who is not interested in the question? Who would 
not gladly learn the way the loved of carth have gone, who 
have so mysteriously eluded our embrace? Will any be sat- 
isfied with less than may be known of Hope’s bright home? 
None; though many fear, and so suppress their longing, when 
Superstition shakes her foolish head, admonishing, with timid 
scowl and half-unwitting cant, that “secret things belong to 
God "—her God, that would not have a child of reason “ wise 
above what is written.” But such not I, nor likely such my 
reader, 

Come, heaven-born, heaven-conducting Reason, sun of my 
soul ! by whose steady light I never yet have stumbled; shine 
upon my path and lead my upward way; and if thy rays can 
penetrate the home of angels, even to the throne of God, thus 
far I follow with a trusting heart. 

Father! the word of Reason is thy word. 

Then let the brain’s instinctive prayer be heard— 
“More light! more light !’’—till in that light we see 
Heaven everywhere oul-born of thy benignity. 

Where is the Spirit-world, and what relation does it sustain 
to the world of Sense? What is its scenery? what its soci- 
ety ? and what employments there engage the blest ? 

No merely descriptive answer to these questions, though 
made expressly by an angel from the sphere of beatitude, 
would be satisfactory to the human mind in its terrestrial 
state, unless prefaced by certain rational considerations. ‘This 
is because we habitually test the reality of substance by the 
senses, and that of abstract truths by reasoning, and can not 
be convinced of a proposition wholly new, by whatever autho- 
rity it is announced, without the confirmation of one or the 
other of these natural methods of intellection. We may be- 
lieve without evidence, but we are never content with doing so 
in any matter of great interest, when we think we have a right 
to know. In religious exercises, the common persuasion of 
inability to comprehend a mystery, in conjunction with a sense 
of duty and prospective interest to accept it, often induces a 
seeming satisfaction in mere belicf. Take away from the 
mind of every worshiper these several incentives—the real 
props of faith—and the temples of religious mockery in Chris- 
tendom would all fall ina day. The votaries of creeds and 
formularies know as little of God and their own souls, as they 
do generally of the natural and abstract sciences; and, with 
the same license, they would ridicule the old mysteries of god- 
liness as pertly as they now do the no less heavenly revela- 
tions of modern seers. 


If an intelligent Spirit in the spheres above would make 
known to us the peculiar realities of life in the Spirit-world, 
one would be compelled to adopt our language, beginning with 
what we already know, and conducting our minds to the un- 
known by the common method of reasoning. With such a 
teacher we might arrive at the proposed result more directly 
and speedily, but not a whit more certainly, than is possible 
without such aid. All ideas purely supernal, growing out of 
experience in Spirit-life, and having no similitude on earth, 
would be as incommuuicable on the angel’s part as they are 
undiscoverable by us; but all the philosophy of the future 
state, which superior beings might inculcate to men, lies wholly 
within the compass of our own rational faculties. 


In truth, we have an able Teacher— Gop, 
Who talks to us in our own mother tongue, 
Adapts his method to our weakly minds, 

And tasks our growing powers as they will bear. 
But we are idle pupils more than dull. 

We act not well an earnest learner's part, 

Nor seek instruction ere it is proposed ; 

And oft when oracles of wisdom infinite 

Are uttered in our cars, we let them slip. 

What striking symbols of almightiness, 
Omniscient purpose and unchanging love, 

We often tread upon, nor think of God ! 

What sonnets in the flowers! what histories 

In all the broken strata of our globe ! 

The Book of Nature wide unfolds to all, 

And much the gain of being versed in it; 

But more the need that we digest what's read. 
We want the science of all sciences— 

The rationale of our philosophy. 

An inner sensibility of soul ; 
Should take the full meaning of what we know. 
Then should we see our Father in his work, 
The work of making heaven everywhere. 


SPIRITUAL LYCEUM AND CONFERENCE. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SESSION. 
THE SAME QUESTION CONTINUED. 

Dr. Orrox—Of course, the influence inquired after refers to that 
which is secretly or unconsciously exerted ; that is to say, which is not 
born of the physical, but spiritual nature—which is not words, but the 
spirit of words ; not music, but the soul of music—and which lives and 
acts though no sound ‘be heard and no visible presence be recognized. 
The music or the eloquence which most stirs us is not the offspring of 
sound, but of state, when author, actor and auditor are one as to state 
or feeling. When this is not the case, the sound is empty and the 
words are dead. ‘This secret influence is perhaps best illustrated in 
the intercourse between mother and child. The mother's hand will 
convey it, though no word be spoken. We see daily proof of it in the 
eat, dog, and horse. By laying the hand upon them, we affect them 
pleasantly or otherwise, as our purpose may be. ‘hose who are 
familiar with children and our domestic animals, know this to be irue, 
and it is only explicable on the ground taken in his remarks at the last 
session. : 

Dr. Gray thought the wording of the question not happy. It asks 
for the quantity or “ extent” of influence that may be exerted. This 
we have no means of measuring ; the real question is, Can the feelings 
of one person be transferred to another without words, etc.? As Spir- 


itualists, we of course must auswer, Yes. It is a broad question, and | 


presents a variety of phases for consideration. First, it may be re- 
marked, there is a transfer of the physical state, as seen in gaping, and 
in the transmission of disease ; and in this may be found the philosophy 
of contagion. Then there may be a transfer of the spiritual state of 
one individual into the physical state of another. he orator infuses 
his state into his hearers, and they are moved, body and soul, by the 
prolification of his spirit. This may be seen in what is called religious 
revivals, where the power usually denominated by that clumsy word, 
psychology, is often operative to the extent of inducing the hearer to 
believe that the doctrine uttered is his own, when in fact it is not. 
There is a great deal of this exotic faith extant ; indeed, it is the prev- 
alent faith. When the subject of it comes to ask himself, Do I believe 
in a future state, in hell-fire, in the Trinity, ete.? he bethinks him that 
he is a deacon, perchance, and carries the plate every Sunday, and an- 
swers, O yes—but in fact he does not. This. is not the faith that con- 
trols his life; it is an exotic, a flower from another garden, and will 
fade out. This transfer of faith needs to be understood. The Spirit- 
ualist may be the subject of it, as well as another. It should be re- 
membered in the plenitude of enthusiasm consequent upon a first con- 
viction of the reality of spiritual intercourse, that this is but a transfer 
from another mind, and is not the offspring of our own; and unless it 
is made so by a careful examination of the philosophy, and a living 
application of it, as in every other case resting on mere transfer, it will 
assuredly dic. 

Mr. Fow er wished to add a few more anecdotes to those cited 
last week. On one occasion he observed a man with a horse and 
cart loaded with brick, in difficulty. The cart was fast in the mud. 
The man was evidently in a state of discouragement, impatience and 
fear of the horse. Ie would hit him a cut with the whip and then 
run off a few steps, turn around and halloo “ Whoa!” with most 
dismal earnestness. Observing his quandary, he stepped up to the 
horse, patted him, and after a few kind and encouraging words, laid 
hold of the harness as if to help him, and chcerily bid him go. He 
went like a shot. He has often done the like. These things may 
be regarded as trifles, but they indicate the law of transfer of feel- 
ings. He had intended to write out his views upon this question, 
but circumstances had prevented his doing more than the following : 


Feeling comprises one class of the facilities of experience. 

I divide experience into Realization and fdealization, and these 
each have two classes of fucilitics—sensations and changes, the Real- 
izing ; impressions and feelings, the Idealizing classes. Mach of these 
four classes have sixty-four degrees of unfolding—256 degrees in all 
of the unfoldings of the facilities of experience. 

The sensation class has the negative condition ; the change class 
the positive condition ; the impression class the passive quality, and 
the feeling class the transition quality. 

Sensation facilitates negatively by the memorizing process ; 
change. positively, by the choosing or choice process ; impression, 
passively, by the remembering or admembering process ; and feeling, 
transitively, by the intuitional process. 

Mr. Fows.er continued : Feeling may be illustrated by light, which 
naturally diffuses itself, but which may be focalized. It is feeling 
focalized which we see in revivals. One man feels that he wants to 
stop another from going to hell, and presently, perhaps half a dozen 
or more are melted under the focal concentration of this feeling. The 
same is true in reform, in politics, ete. On the battle field, the general 
imparts his confidence of victory not only to his soldiers. but to the 
very horse he sits upon. They are inspired by his courage—electri- 
fied by his state. If he is depressed, fearful, anticipating defeat, 
history shows that he is pretty certain to realize it; and the philos- 
ophy of that result is before us. Mobs, riots, men universally, whe- 
ther acting individually or in masses, are subject to a power that can 
neither be seen, handled, measured nor weighed—which, it may be. 
can not be appreciated as a transfer, or communicated feeling, by 


either actor or subject. In one case, a state of prayer may be thus 
induced, and in another case, a state of fighting ; but how is praise 
in the one ease, or blame in the other, to attach to individuals thus 
moved to action? 

Mr. Cores said: The interesting feature of the question to him 
is that suggested by the remarks of Dr. Gray; to wit, is there an 
effect produced by one person upon another by purely psychical means? 
In the case of gaping, referred to by Dr. Gray, a physical agent is 
necessary. The master of ceremonies must be present ; in the dark 
or in the next room out of sigit, he would lose his power. There 
are apparently some facts which go to show that messages, feclings 
and impressions may be communicated other than by telegrams, etc., 
but they are too loosely stated to warrant the affirmation of a law 
of psychical transfer. The narrator is one who usually is in search 
of facts wherewithal to back up his full-blown philosophy, rather 
than to serve as ground upon which to plant it, and in this sclf-in- 
duced state of comfortable assurance, is very apt to forget the fail- 
ures seen by mere prosaic mortals to lie thickly scattered along the 
pathway of observation. Others of the facts usually relied upon, 
may be set down as mere coincidences—a happening at the same 
time—purely chance occurrences. In his estimation, the gift of God, 
par excellence, is individuality—that crystalized selfhood which 
can shut out not only human interference or influence, but even God 
himself, as we are told the sinner does when he rejects salvation at 
the bands of our evangelical ministry. Man, in his judgment, is 
much more influenced by external than by internal or invisible 
causes. Perkins is said to have done wonders by his metallic trac- 
tors, and the doctors are said to have succeeded as well with wooden 
ones ; but whatever the real cause of cure, there was physical sub- 
stance to transmit it, and hence it can not be set down as a pure psy- 
chical transfer, nor is he aware of any other case that can be. So 
he is compelled still to ask, can a person at a distance be affected by 
another through any means not physical ? 

Dr. Gray: Since the days of Mesmer the facts have been so 
abundant, that it is difficult to conceive how a person in the least 
familiar with them can raise the question at this time of day sug- 
gested by Mr. Coles. 

Mr. Cores desired to explain that he accepted clairvoyance and 
the mesmeric phenomena as true. [The Reporter thought that ac- 
ceptance sucked all the vitality out of the doubt of Mr. Coles 
about the reality of psychical transfer, but seeing him thus lay vio- 
lent hands upon his own hypothesis, he didn’t say anything, lest far- 
ther harm might come of it.] 

Dr. Gray continued : When it is demonstrated that a single person 
can be thus influenced, the point is proved. The extent to which 
this influence may be carried in ordinary intercourse is matter of ob- 
servation. With respect to the bearing of this fact of psychical 
transfer upon the question of crime, he has to say that he does not 
consider the subject of it as responsible for his own acts. In France, 
during the Reign of Terror, it is said religious persons being thrust 
in prison among the profane, cursed and swore as roundly as the 
most abandoned, to the great delight of atheism ; and profane men, 
subjected to like corfinement with pious persons, pray ; but they are 
not to be considered any more accountable for thus doing, than is the 
psychological subject who believes the walking stick that is held up 
before him to be a snake. ‘The man who, through psychical transfer, 
is raised above his natural state, is not to be praised, nor is the man 
who, by the same means, is depressed below it, to be blamed. Re- 
sponsibility attaches only to the acts of the individual. 

A lady testified that an attempted burglary which was frustrated 
by her physician, who was present at the house when the attempt 
was mady, so affected her, though distant from the scene, as to cause 
her to feel and act as he did. Ier sensations at the time were 
wholly inexplicable, which induced her to write to the doctor to 
know the cause, and by the return mail she received the above ex- 
planation. 

Dr. Gray related several facts of his own knowledge. One was 
that of a patient whom he sent to Western Pennsylvania for the 


benefit of her health. It was agreed between her husband and him- 
self that after her arrival they would try, by way of experiment, 
whether communication could not be had with ber through clairvoy- 
ance. It was successful. Many minute and some ludicrous facts 
were stated by the clairvoyant in New York. as occurring in the 
presence of his patient on the western slope of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, which were confirmed by her own diary. One most unlikely 
thing for a coincidence was this: The clairvoyant said, on a certain 
occasion, they are performing an Indian war dance. is not 
present, but has gone down stairs, and is magnetizing a negro girl ; 
and the best of the joke is, she is shamning. thinks she is 
in the magnetic state, but she is not. ‘This statement was coutirmed 
in every essential particular. 

Dr. Gounp : If the theory be true that persons in the body can 
thus influence others, he feels to be alarmed about Spiritualism, be- 
cause, if it be true in any case, how do we know but that it may be 
in all? The inevitable consequence of that doctrine is to weaken, if 
not wholly destroy, the foundation of spiritual faith, As a rule, he 
has great respect for the wisdom of friend Coles; but bis doctrine of 
coincidences is entirely too tough a theory for him to swallow. His 
explanation is. that a third spirit is at the bottom of these cases of 
influence and impression occurring between distant persons. 

Adjourned. R. T, HALLOCK. 
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SERMON, 
BY EDWIN H. CHAPIN, D.D., 
DELIVERED Sunpay MorxiNG, May 8, 1859. 
Roported exclusively for this Paper. 
“Blessed are the morciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” Matr. 5:7. 

J remind you that, in thess discourses on the Beatitudes, I am 
apzaking of them as great spiritual laws, the blessing not being at- 
tachal as an arbitrary appandix to som) quality of mind or action, 
bat boing unfolded in the very action or disposition itself. It is in 
tho nature of things that “ the mack” should “inherit the carth ;” that 
“the pure in heart” should “ see God ;” that “the merciful” should 
“obtain mercy.” 

Lot us in the first place ask, who are the merciful? To what dis- 
position of mind, or mode of action, does this beatitude belong? The 
merciful are all the truly sympathetic, the loving, the helpful. Now, 
my friends, let us not conceive this qualily of inerey as something that 
we are rarely called upon to exercise, or as something required only 
in peculiar and exceptional conditions. We are so accustomed to as- 
sociate mercy with some oficial station, with some prerogative of ex- 
ecutive or sovercign power, that we may forget how often it is de- 
manded of all men, in almost every relation of life; that as we are all 
weak enough, in one way or another, to need mercy, so there are times 
when the weakest is strong enough to bestow it, and is called upon to 
exhibit it. The instances are innumerable. Take a familiar case— 
take som? occasion when we hold, as it were, our brother's life in our 
hands—a portion, at least, of his most valued and dearest life—his 
good name, his reputation among men. His reputation, not his char- 
acter, for that men can not give or take away—that, in its own iun- 
trinsic quality, stands alone with him and with his God. But how 
often our brother's reputation lies at our mercy! How often a whis- 
per may be as a fatal dagger’s point, and a shrug of the shoulders as a 
judicial sentence. How often his own acts, misinterpreted by us, or 
for the moment unconsidered on his part, place him at our disposal, 
and, in his weakness, throw him upon our magnanimity, our pity, our 
charitable construction. And alas! how often men take up the alter- 
native, and instead of rendering the best construction, adopt the worst. 
How they cast him who needs their mercy into the shadow of the 
darkest interpretation, and, taking the clue of the overt act, brand his 
motives, his life, everything, with the blackest stamp. It is a sad fact 
that no coin circulates like scandal, or so rapidly accumulates com- 
pound interest. And though it may not be very merciful for me to 
say this—I am afraid that there are many people who feel grievously 
‘disappointed when the occasion for scandal collapses—proves to be 
baseless-~and the capital upon which they have traded with such 
winged words, turns out to be counterfeit and a lie. I suppose it is 
reckoned a piece of worldly wisdom to be suspicious, and to think the 
worst of men in gencral. It may keep us from disagreeable surprises 
and guard us from impositions. 

The man that shrewdly suspects all other men, is continually upon 
the look-out against treachery on their part. But I believe it to be a 
muc’: better piece of wisdom to think the best of men rather than the 
wore’. I had rather be cheated, once in a while, and hold to the gen- 
eral tenor of this trust, than to wear a double magnifying lens of sus- 
picion. and be always safe. Nay, am I not cheated in this way just 
as much, and more? By adopting this suspicious method, I both 
cheat and am cheated. I cheat many an honest man of his just claim 
upon my regard and confidence, and I am cheated out of the blessed- 
ness of whole-hearted love and kindly association. Therefore the unmer- 
ciu! man is most certainly an unblessed man. His sympathies are all 
dried up ; he is afflicted with a chronic jaundice, and lives, timidly and 
darkly, in a little narrow rat-hole of distrust. He has no free use of 
the world; he breathes no liberal and generous air; he walks in no 
genial sunshine. He loses all the bliss that comes from sympathy, 
from upen-heartedness, from familiar and confiding association. More 
than this, such a theory of humanity is an open self-condenination. 
Whe:-e has he derived this theory? Upon what premises has he 
built it up? Surely, from his own self-consciousness, from his own 
persoal experience. There is darkness within him, and so darkness 
falls upon everything. His own actions are sinister, and so all human- 
ity s; „ints. The suspicious man, the man who distrusts all other men, 
and + is unmerciful to all, reveals himself as a mean man. For I urge, 
that :.ot only is this an unmerciful view of men in general—it is an wn- 
just view. The goodness of people around us is not all a mask. There 
is muth that is “sounding brass and tinkling cymbal,” but also there 
is swect and true music. I believe those men who seem to us the worst, 
seem worse than they really are. I believe there is some vein of light 
in the darkest heart—some extenuating influence in the basest life. 
Now, it is well not to run into extremes, but to regard men as they 

are—creatures with mixed motives and complex natures. But if an 
extreme we nust have—if we will adopt a sweeping theory respecting 
mankind in géncral—I repeat, it is better to think the best of them 
rather than the worst, and run the risk. At least this devolves upon us 
not only as an act of mere mercy, but of justice, that where we do not 
know the actual state of the case, we are hound to adopt the best inter- 
pretation, and give it the most charitable construction. We are bound 
always to render mercy wherever mercy can be rendered. Moreover, I 
believe that merciful treatment is always lawful treatment, wise treat- 


ment. T have said at other times that mercy is not a weak sentiment. 
tt does not deny the necessity of punishment ; it is not a withholding 
of retribution where the retribution is demanded. It is not that puny 
sentiment that lets the one go and the many suffer, All merey is jus- 
tice, I say; all justice is marcy ; and on the other hand, where there 
is no mercy, there is no justice. The truly just act—the act that pun- 
ishes the criminal according to the nature of his deed, the nect that 
rescues society from the evil effects of criminal tife, that makes the 
criminal himself feel the greatness of his guilt—is a mercy to the erim- 
inal as well as to the community. Only remember that we cannot 
grade the degrees of guilt; no human tribunal can punish the sinner ; 
that belongs to God Almighty; but so far as the act bears harmfally 
upon socicty, so far, no donbt, it is mercy to restrain him. There is 
no mercy, there is no justice, in taking the life of a man under any cir- 
cumstances whalever. Tt depreciates human life to hang a man; it 
is not an expedient of safety; but to confine the murderer, to 
restrict his power, to say you shall do no more evil, is merey and jus- 
tice combined. So, I repeat, merey is no weak sentiment. It is not 
in opposition to justice ; it is justice, while conversely justice is mercy, 
and wherever we can exercise mercy with safety to the community, 
with a due sense of human guilt, there we ought to exercise it, 

Tn how many thousand instances does a man hold in his own hands, 
therefore, the power of manifesting this blessed quality of mercy. You 
are an employer ; there is some boy in your employment who commits 
his first transgression, perhaps not rcally conscious of the greatness of 
the evil that he does. Perhaps in an unguarded moment he takes from 
you something that belongs to you. You do not injure society by ex- 
ercising mercy toward that boy. How often is it the case that your 
judicious act of mercy, tempered hy justice, has been the means of 
saving that boy from open exposure, from publie punishment; how 
often it is the salvation of that boy! Do you suppose that it is justice 
in that case that the penalty of the law shall brand him—that he shall 
be marked as a criminal, that he shall be self-degraded ? 

This is an instance which men of business will tell me often oc- 
curs, and can there be any doubt as to what justice is in that case? 
So I say, when a man’s reputation lies at our mercy, we are bound to 
make all the allowance we can for his action. If he does a foolish 
thing, let us be disposed, as far as possible, to make allowance, to think 
what may have been the peculiar circumstances under which he did it. 
We are all called upon to exercise this prerogative of mercy. Not 
only in helping the poor and needy, but in innumerable forms come 
the opportunities for the exercise of this quality. Although “ mighti- 
est in the mightiest,” it is glorious in the weakest; it is a crown of 
glory in the most obscure. What if all men bound their fellows lite- 
rally—made them live up to the mark in everything—what kind of a 
world should we have, if we had a society that was not tempered with 
mercy, With a spirit of forgivencss ? What a terrible, what a Christ- 
less state of society that would be! 


Now, you perceive that to the exercise of this quality something is 
necessary ; a broad, genial sympathy is required ; we must enter into 
a conception of their weakness; we must transfer their situation to 
ourselves; we must make their consciousness our own consciousncss ; 
nay, we have only to interpret their weakness by our own, for human- 
ity is so constituted that the basest criminal represents you and me, as 
well as the most glorious saint that walks on high. Weare reflected 
in all other men ; all other men are embodied in us, and we have only 
to keep this fresh, living sympathy in active operation. 

In one word, at the root of the whole is love; because by love only 
can we sympathize with anything. Just in proportion as you love 
anything, just in that proportion you sympathize with it. If it is re- 
pulsive to you, it pushes you from it; you cannot enter into any sym- 
pathy with it, because you do not love it. Therefore, as we love all 
men, so we can sympathize with all men ; and as we sympathize with 

| all men, so we are prepared to exercise in all cases this quality of 
mercy. 

Such is mercifulness, and such, as indicated, are some of the occa- 
: sions for mercifulness. 
| But still farther under this head, I ask you just to consider how 
qualified to speak of it was He who pronounced this benediction. 
He was the very embodiment of mercy, the clearest expression the 
world ever saw of divine and universal sympathy. 


I think with what incongruities of men this beautiful beatitude 
has been mingled, with what formalitics of worship its life has been 
smothered, from what lips of pompous pride it has died away into an 
unmeaning sound, how it has been profancly associated with the most 
stubborn hatreds and the most cruel acts. I think how terribly true 
it is that-— 

“ Where Ie hath spoken liberty, the Priest 
At Ilis own altar binds the chain anew ; 
Where He hath bidden to life’s equal feast, 
The starving many wait upon the few ; 
Where He hath spoken peace, His name hath been 
The loudest war-ery of contending men, 
Priesis, pale with vigils, in His name have blessed 
The unsheathed sword, and laid the spear in rest ; 
Wet the war-banner with their sacred wine. 
And crossed its blazon with the holy sign.” 


T think, my hearers, of all these Christian incongruities, and then I 
think how much this beatitude implies, coming from His mouth whose 


Jesus Christ! There is a topie never to be exhausted—the merciful- 
ness of the doctrines which he taught, of the acts which ho performed ! 

Merey, that is the Gospel! ‘There are great truths gloriousiy beam 
ing around the horizon of that revelation rever; mighty sanctions 
are there to inspire us, and to lift us up; but the eassnes of the Gos 
pel is its mercy. l isa revelation of the Gospels love and power 
unto man, the brightest light in the darkest spot, the greatest conde- 
scension in the lowest estate; the holiest brought to the bazest ; the 
all pure to the deeply sinful. 

Look especially at the Gospel of St. Luke ; see how full it is, how 
it overflows with that characteristic of mercy, n Gospel not preached 
to the rich, but to the degraded, to the cast off, to the alien; think of 
all the glorious passages in that Gospel that are burning in our mem- 
ory. Jn it we have the evidences of the love of Jeus Christ ranged 
like pictures ina gallery. ‘There is the penitent woman, the publican 
who said, God be merciful tome a sinner! ‘There are the lost sheep, the 
prodigal son, Zaecheus, the healing of Jairus’ daughter, and the good 
Samaritan. ‘I'here are the tears of Jesus falling fast over doomed Jeru- 
salem ; there is the echo of that divine expiring prayer : “ Father, 
forgive them ; they know not what they do.” 

O, my hearers, that is Jesus Christ, that is the glory of Jesus Christ 
—those instances of mercifulness. We feel the beauty of the text 
when we look at this; we can see what it meant only when we are 
confident that there is in it an incomprehensible, vast love that human 
nature has not yet reached, certainly that human action has not yet 
realized, a vast compassion that transfixed us with wonder, gratitude 
and praise. Indeed was Christ qualified to say, “ Bless:d are the mer- 
ciful.” 

But in the next place, let us consider what the beatitude is. 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shal] obtain mercy.” See how in- 
evitably true this is, even in our relations to our fellow man, how it 
comes not as an arbitrary sanction, but reacts ag a law, a necessary 
condition of things. I need not spend time in illustrating the com- 
mon-place proposition that * Like begets like,” that what we call the 
world is generally a reflex of ourselves; that if you find a man always 
complaining that the world is cold, you will find that he has never 
brought anything into the world to warm it, that he is himself proba- 
bly a personal Jump of ice set in the midst of it; that if you find a 
man saying that the world is all base and hollow, tap him and you 
will find that he will himself ring hollow. 

And the merciful man, as a gencral thing, will obtain mercy. He 
who has always had a kind word for others, who has rendered his help 
when he could to others ; depend upon it, when he himself is brought 
into a strait, he will find the merey which he had bestowed, flow back 
upon him in a full, spontancous stream; he will make the world mer- 
ciful by his mercy, and so fulfill the law set forth in the text. Then, 
again this law is exhibited in our relations to God. God has de 
clared it; all over the Bible he says that the merciful shall obtain 
mercy. In the Old Testament and the New, in the Psalmsand in the 
Gospels, you find the same law. “With the merciful,” says David, 
“thou wilt show thyself merciful.” And Jesus Christ in that 25th 
chapter of Matthew, in the perpetual sanctions of his kingdom, says to 
those who gave to the hungry, who gave to the sick, and to them that 
were in prison, “ Come ye blessed.” 

And this is no arbitrary law. He has established it as a law, just 
as He has ordained the law of the motion of the planets, just as He has 
ordained the law of the movement of the tides. So has He ordained 
it as a law that in our relations to Him we shall obtain mercy if we 
are merciful. 

We can not claim it as of merit. The Bishop who lately died in a 
neighboring State, said in his last breath: “J have no merits, and no 
man has.” It was a true word—that of the dying brother. No man 
has merits by which he will be enabled to go up to God Almighty 
and say, “ You owe me so much.” All he can claim of God Almighty 
is just this thing: Mercy, mercy, O God, because we need it! 

But surely the merciful man can come with more confidence than 
the unmerciful man. He can say: “O God, grant me mercy! I 
make it no merit. but still f have endeavored according to the light I 
have had, and the ability which has been granted unto me, to act 
kindly and to show merey to others.” I think such a man can throw 
himself with more cunfidence upon the Divine merey than the man who 
has interpreted men’s motives most meanly, who hus denied them 
sympathy, and who has lived cruelly and coldly ; 1 think such a man 
can not come with so much confidence to the mercy of God, who has 
written all over the Bible and all over the spiritual laws of man, that 
the merciful shall of Hint obtain mercy, us well as of their fellow-men. 

Let me, however, observe still further that in considering the bless- 
edness of being merciful, we must estimate the blesseducss of the mer- 
ciful spirit in itself. © Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
in themselves ihe spirit of mercy.” Surely this is not an overstrained 
rendering of the beatitude. The blessedness of exercising faith is 
having faith ; the blessedness of doing good is being good; the bless 
edness of being merciful is in possessing the merciful apirit. Do you 
want more than that? Suppose a man does not give you mercy ; 
suppose that in your strait men are harsh, cold and uncharitable ; no 
matter, you have the blessing of being merciful in the very possession 
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of the spirit itself. Mercy in its own delightful work and nature, is the 
highest known method of happiness. 1 repeat it. mercy in its own de- 
lightful work and nature is the highest known method of happiness. 
ia We can not of course attribute changeful emotions to the Infinite 
Maker ; we are lost on the great sea of boundless being when we come 
to talk about God. We can not say that anything makes Him glad or 
solemn ; but if we might adapt His nature at all to our poor human 
conceptions, we should feel that even waves of gladness must go over 
the infinite eca of God's nature at the exercise of mercy, and that even 
He feels something of that joy which runs through all Heaven at the 
exercise and exhibition of mercy. 

We know at least it was the joy of Jesus Christ; that far down be- 
neath all his sorrow he felt a deep, full joy in going about and doing 
good. O, we think of the sorrow of Christ; we think of the thorn- 
crowned sufferer ; we think of the poor weary traveler at Jacob's well ; 
we think of the agonizing prayer in the garden of Gethsemane ; we 
think of the buffetings and the revilings ; we think of the crucifixion ; 
and it is well to think of these. But do we ever think of the joy of 
Jesus Christ? That under all this sorrow welled a fountain of peren- 
nial bliss, so deep and placid, that He could say at Jast unto His disci- 
ples, “ My peace I give unto you,” a peace which the world can not 
give or take away. Whence must it have come? Ina great degree 
from the fuct that he was rendering good to others. Whenever he laid 
hand on the leper, and he became clean; whenever he touched the 
eycs of a blind man, and the darkened lids opened to the light ; when- 
ever he spoke to a poor dumb one, and he burst out in thanksgiving ; 
whenever he saw a poor old mother clasp her restored son, gladness 
caine over his heart ; then there was joy in Christ! 

At least for man there is no higher known method of happiness. 
The sources of human pleasure, perhaps, may be distributed into 
three classes. There is a low, base source of pleasure, the very lowest 
and hasest of all; it may be called a fiendish delight, the joy that comes 
from cruelty, from torture. It is a sad fact that there are men who 
seem to draw 2 malicious relish out of the sufferings which they inflict. 
It was said of a bad, brave man, Benedict Arnold, that when he was 
a young man in an apothecary’s store in Connecticut, he used to 
stand in his door and delight in seeing the boys walk barefoot over 
the broken glass scattered among the stones, and getting their feet cut. 
Ts not this an index to his character? Is it not a clue also to his 
treachery and meanness, to his baseness and cruelty. So you can in- 
terpret the future man in the boy who delights in torture. 

Mercy, moreover, is something that goes forth, not merely to hu- 
manity, but also to the poor animal which toils for us. Men have 
transformed into a universal maxim the saying that “ The merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” So he is. ‘The merciful mau is merciful to 
the poor dumb creature that cannot complain. How much unmerci- 
fulness is there even in your sport; in that which you call mere plea- 
sure; in the delight in exercising to the utmost tension the speed of 
the horse. The cruelty may be unconscious on your part, but how much 
cruelty is there! And while I would have no morbid sentiment in 
this matter, still let us beware, even bere, how we wantonly abuse or 
sacrifice animal life in any respect. Life is sacred everywhere. It is 
a mystery, whether throbbing in the insect, beating in the pulses of 
the sparrow, or even crawling in that uncouth shape at your feet. I 
dare not wantonly take such a life which I can not give, and I can not 
give anything of that kind to the creature of the day. It is wrong. If 
my safety is not compromised, and if my need does not demand it, I 
have no right to take away even the coarsest animal life ; aud I say 
that the pleasure which comes from that kind of cruelty is the lowest 
and basest of pleasures; it is a fiondish pleasure. 

Then there is a pleasure that may be called self-gratification—the 
gratification of our tastes, our appetites, and our individual peculiari- 
ties. ‘Io a certain limit this is lawful and commendable; but eertainly 
the man who lives merely in this; who lives*mercly for the purpose of 
pumping gratification out of all the world into himself, and appropri- 
ating God Almighty’s benefits without regard to others; he is the 
meanest creature in the world—nothing but a sponge with brains, 
soaking in everything and letting out nothing. 

But there is still another condition of happiness for man, the 
highest, ‘which is ministration: to others. In the very exercise of 
this quality of mercy, there is not only the source of good to others, 
but the highest delight to ourselves ; for we must remember that 
Christ did not teach an extreme doctrine of self-abnegation. By no 
means ; he makes his highest laws, his most powerful propositions, to 
apply to relf. “ Love thy neighbor,” he said, not better than thyself, 
but “as thyself’ He did not abnegate self; he gave self as the rule 
by which we should love others. He did not say, Blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst, because they shall hunger and thirst, but 
he said, “ Blessed are they which hunger and thirst, for they shall be 

filled.” He did not say, Blessed are the persecuted, for they shall be 
persecuted, but because their reward is exceeding great. Christ did 
uot do like a great many ascetics, make pain in itself sacred ; sacri- 
fice in itself sacred; he made pain to be held secondary to a great 
good. Welcome, pain, was his teaching, if] may serve the right by 
it; welcome sacrifice, if I may serve humanity by it; but the pain 
itself, the sacrifice itself, were not worth anything. 
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So blessed are the merciful, for the exercise of mercy is the highest 
delight for ourselves; it is the highest method of happiness. 

And love; the most consummate expression of love is mercy. If 
a man loves all other men, how does he show it best? By minister- 
ing unto them. Ifow does the mother’s love show itself? Blessed, 
sacred relation ! that stands the nearest symbolism of God’s merey— 
the relation that the mother bears to her child. It is a constant 
blessing which flows over our lives, and is still strong even when we 
become gray, and the dust of the grave begins to settle upon us. 
Whence comes this? How comes it? In the long years of weak- 
ness and pain love had its holiest expression. God's love is 
active mercy, that is all we know of it; and it is the glory of God's 
love. I say, then, the highest pleasure is the possession of the mer- 
ciful spirit itself; and if we can obtain nothing else, we can obtain 
that—the blessedness of the merciful! spirit. 


“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” As I re 


peat, in closing these gentle words, I cannot help reflecting yet again 
upon the key-note of sentiment which He struck in these wonderful 
beatitudes, upon the springs of being which he touched as the sources 
O, down below all the crust of 


of true glory and real power. 
human conceptions, of human ideas, Me sank an artesian well into a 


source of happiness so pure and blessed that even yet the world dces 
not believe in it. Only think of it! His words were directly opposite 


to the spirit of all around Him. ‘here were the Jews expecting a 
Messiah, and not knowing that [le was the true Messiah ; they ex- 
pected to hear from their Messiah burning words against the Roman 
oppressor, summoning them to gratify Jewish hatred and revenge. 
But what were the words of Christ? To your tents, O Israel? 
Unsheathe the sword? No; nothing of this kind. They were, 
“ Blessed are the merciful.” Is there not something wonderful in 


the very contrast of the spirit of Christ with the spirit and tone of 


those around Him ? 
such words as these ? 

And how is it now? These words, much as they are commended 
and glorified, are opposed to the conceptions, to the spirit, to the 
actions of the world at large, His gentle beatitudes are so deep down, 
so noiseless, so far away from the objects of human ambition, and 
the rushing tides of action in the world’s movement! 

And when I see what it is which the world grasps at as its ideals 
of glory, I ask—Was he mistaken? Was this a teaching too lofty, 
too divine for this world ; perhaps never meant for this world, but 
only as a bright ideal of another hanging before our mortal pilgrim- 
age, leading us up, drawing us on, but never intended to be realized 
here? Is that the meaning of the Beatitudes? Or do they now, 
for this world, and for every other, unfold true glory and real power ? 
It is a great question to ask. 

O, what a contrast! For 1,800 years this beatitude has been 
proclaimed, “ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
And what is the state of the world even now? No doubt, to some 
extent—even to a great extent-—-the sentiment of mercy has leavened 
the world. But, O, how far has that spirit extended when compared 
with its opposite ? 

We say that science has‘been carrying out the benevolence, the 
gentle loveliness of Christ’s teachings. Se it has. ne doubt; it has 
helped to make men more merciful; it has helped to weld nations 
together, and to bring men into one aceord. But what else? Some 
of the greatest achievements of science have been in making new 
and more terrible weapons of destruction. Men kill one another 
now by chemistry and mathematics ; men kill one another now with 
deadly weapons, to which science has lent all its strength and 
resources. 

No doubt society has felt the influence of the beatitudes of Jesus 
Christ. We shall see an exhibition of it this week. These anni- 
versaries are, no doubt, a result of the beatitudes—celebrations of 
Christ's mercy, each in a different way; some in a very narrow, 
strait-laced way: still, they are all based on the idea of mercy. 


Do you think an impostor would have uttered 


But, my friends, how far has this influence gone? What may be 
taking place in Europe this very day? Its fields may be bristling 
with a harvest of bayonets ; the rumble of cannon may be shaking all 
the land from the Baltic to the Mediterrancan ; the cry of war may 
be going up under all that sky which spans the proudest domes of 
Christendom. Hosts may be marching under Cathedral crosses, 
and war may be pouring its terrible devastations through those hum- 
ble hamlets whose best possession had been the faith that sent up the 
morning and evening prayer. 

O Picdmont! O Lombardy! O magnificent theater of Nature, 
crowned by God’s sublime Alps! ven to day the Ticino may be 
red with blood, and the Po be choked with slaughter. The clouds 
of war are hanging upen the ridges of the Alps, sheathing the 
lightning that is to be launched upon the fertile plains of Lombardy, 
and darkening with their terrible shadows her beautiful lakes, 

And why?) Because men do not believe that it is blessed to be 
merciful ; because despots dare take the earth as a gaming board, 
and men as counters, to play their selfish game in the face of God 
Almighty, and the teachings of Christ Jesus. 

low fur is this beatitude believed? Is there any power in it: 


any glory? Yes, the power of God Almighty, the power of Jesus 
Christ, is in the power of mercy. Bayonets, cannon, human imple- 
ments of war, are weak hefore that power in the end. 

Power! Where is it? Not in armed men, not in governmental 
facilities, not in fortifications, not in engines of murder. But I will 
tell you where there is power. Where the dew lies upon the hills, 
and the rain has moistened the roots of the grass; where the 
sunshine pours steadily ; where the brook runs babbling along ; there 
isa beneficent power ! 

Mighticr than the hosts of armed men are green blades, rising op 
in serried ranks, furrow after furrow, making ready for the harvest. 
For what would be human power without God’s daily bread? 
What would be the implements of war if the earth should withhold 
its resources ? 

Ah, we depend on God’s mercy after all, and that is to us more 
than everything else. They must go down, the fearful symbols of man’s 
passion and guilt, before the meek beauty of that power which was 
in Jesus Christ. That is true giory, and men recognize it. We 
einbalm in grateful memory, not the warrior, not the suldier—though 
often we think too much of him--not the blood-dripping soldier, but 
the benefactor; above all, we placc Christ. as a manifestation of 
the glory of mercy. 

O, man, there is power, there is glory in the meck, quiet beatitade, 
although the world does net notice it. Wherever you manifest it 
in your daily walk, wherever you cherish this spirit of mercy, you 
will have Christ’s power and glory And remember, here and every- 
where, that at God's right hand, when scepters have been broken, 
when the warrior’s garments rolled in blood shall have been cast 
away, when the symbols of this earth’s glory and power are dimmed— 
remember, even ut the right hand of God, this is power, this is glory, 
enduring and divine; for “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


PERSONAL AND SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dodworth’s next Sunday. 

Mrs. Spence will lecture ut Dodworth’s Academy next Sunday, morn 
ing and evening. 
Lamariine Hall, cor. 8th Avenue and 29th-street. 

Regular meetings every Sunday. Morning, preaching by Rev. 
Mr. Jones; afternoon, conference or lecture; evening. circle for. 
trance speakers. 


Mrs. Fannie Burbank Felton 

Will lecture in Baltimore, Md., the five Sundays of May. Friends in 
the vicinity of Baltimore, wishing to engage her services for weck 
evenings, during her stay in that place, will address Willard Barnes 
Felton, bux 944, Baltimore, Md. 


g Mrs. Hayden. clairvoyant and test medium, is at Munson’s, 
5 Great Jones-street, from 9 a. x., to5 r. 3, to give opportunity to 
those who wish to investigate. 


ZS Mrs. Hatch continues her lectures at Clinton Hall Wednesday 
evenings, and at the Melodeon, Brooklyn, Sundays at three o'clock. 
Her audiences are large, and are always ediñed. 


(2 Prof. Payton Spence and Amanda M. Spence will respond to 
invitations to lectures, addressed to Jamestown, N. Y., or to New 
York city, care of G. W. Westbrook. 


A Family School at Jamestown, Chautauque Co. 

Where a pleasant home is furnished, and the best discipli. - for 
the development of all the faculties in pupils of all ages and both 
sexes. Each is led to think for hiinself and express his own idea, 
and no tasks are assigned to be committed to memory. The next 
year commences Monday, May 2, but pupils will be received at any 
time. Terms, $4 per week, $3 per terin fur books and stationery, use 
of library and periodicals. O. H. Weiinetox, M. D., Principal. 
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CHAPIN AND BEECHER'S SERMONS. 
We have commenced the regular publication of the yearly series of 
i Discourses by these eloquent and progressive representatives of the 
Church, who are generally regarded as the most revolutionary, spirit- 
stirring and popular speakers in our country. 

We call special attention to these Sermons, and to the criticisms 
which may, from time to time, be made upon them, and to the great 
central truths which may be thus eliminated. 

We suggest to the admirers of these men. or of their Discourses, 
that they take early measures to secure the present entire volume of 
this paper, and thus secure, in convenient form for binding, the Ser- 
mons of these eminent preachers, during the year. We farther sug- 
gest to the friends of moral, mental, and spiritual culture, living in re- 
mote sections of our country, or isolated sections of the world, to in- 
stitute meetings on Sundays, and read these S.rmons, and such other 
articles published in this paper as may be deemed advisable ; and thus 
let Beecher and Chapin preach every Sunday, in every town and vil- 
lage, and by every fireside throughout the land. 

To tne Press, Postwasters, CLERGY anD Patroxs.—To onr com 
temporaries of the Press, to postmasters, the clergy. and our patrons 
and friends everywhere, we respeetfally appeal for help in making the 
publication of these Sermons known to the peepte. 

To such of the Press as will publish this. or other notice of our en- 
deavers, and send us their paper with such notice marked, or will send 
us four subscribers ($8), we will mail one copy of cach beue during 
the year, free. 

T'o such of the Clergy os wy notify their people of this publieation, 
or will forward to vs four sab oribers (88), we will mail one copy fee 
during the year. 

Postmasters who will serve as events. and © nd us subscription clubs 
of ten or more subseribers, are allowed to retain (wenty-tive per cent. ; 
that is, we will send ten copies for 315. Address Charles Partridge, 
New York. 

Whoever receives this paper, and is not a subscriber, may be as- 
sured that some kind friend is desirous of his or her becoming ope 
of its regalar patrons. 


MARAT NARA AAA ALE ERLE. 


LNINININAN, 


t LBT BVRRY MAN DBE FULLY PERSUADED IN HIS OWN MIND.” 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


Editor and Proprietor. 


' Publishing Office of the Telegraph and Prcacher, 428 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1859. 


Aa Our cotemporarics of the Press who would like to have this paper sent to them, 
are reminded that tho special themes to which these columns are chiefly devoted, are 
such as to render secular papers of little value to us. Nevertholeas we shull be happy 
to send this paper to all journals which come to us with an occasional notice or extract, 
marked. 

gF This paper is hospitable to every earnest thought, respectfully oxpressed, but 
is reeponsibie for none except those of its editor 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK. 

We go to press on Tuesday, and hence in the midst of the 
anniversaries. It is an old custom for the religious, re-orma- 
tory, and charitable associations to meet in spring-time, to 
confer respecting the dead past and the living future. We 
count sixty-four advertisements of meetings of different asso- 
ciations, to be held in this city during the present week. We 
have made arrangements to spend nearly all the week in at- 
tendance on these several meetings, with the hope of gather- 
ing ap some good which shall inspire our efforts to greater 
usefulness. We intend to make brief reports, in our next 
issue, of as inany of these meeting as we can, and we shall do 
this fairly, and without respect to persons or associations, or 
our agr ment or disagreement with these efforts. We are 
determiicd to treat every carnest thought and effort with re- 
spect and toleration, and trast our patrons will be patient and 
tolerant toward us and this organ of the pro and con. to 
earnest thought. 

A great many of the leading minds of our country will at- 
tend these anniversaries, and much mouey will be expended on 
the various enterprises, and we have a right to expect they 
will show that a great deal of good work has been done for 
humanity, and that they will evolve new and diviner inspira- 
tions for the future. We do not see how the week can pass, 
and these anniversaries be held, without modern Spiritualism 

- burstine cut in their midst, and enjoying a share of their 
thought aud conversation ; but if in this we are mistaken, we 
know that the straining to suppress this pent-up thought will 
work a more interior and thorough revolution in their conduct 
and speech, to be hercafter made manifest. The deadness and 
discouragements of these associations, which are consequent 
simply on their want of spiritual manifestations, and the in- 
flowing of life to them by that means, tends to turn their at- 
tention to this living power. The chief stumbling-blocks in 
the way of making this power available to these associations, 
are positions and pride of opinion. “Can any good come 
from outside of our church or organization 7” This is a ques- 
tion as significantly and exultingly asked to-day as it ever was. 
‘There are but few men, comparatively, in lucrative positions, 
who will hazard them by the recognition of a newly unfolded 
truth. Organizations for religious or mental culture will, and 
must, have written or understood erceds, which creeds limit 
mind and effort. Any member of such organization, who 
thinks and utters to-day sentiments which transcend the creed 
of yesterday, is considered a heretic, and also he who gives 
true interpretations to new facts, howsoever divine they may 
be, is considered an outlaw, and thus his usefulness is ob- 
structed. Hence we say this ereed-bound condition must be 
broken up, that pent-up virtues and thoughts may express 
themselves for the instruction and admonition of mankind. 

We agree with the central truth elaborated in Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon, published in our last issue, that people should be helped 
to express themselves. But how can a man express himself 
when he is hampered by a creed, or dependent on a salary 
paid him to advocate a specified idea or doctrine—a sectarian 
view of the Bible and of God? A creed is like a stone 
placed over a mustard seed in the earth. There is life and 
power in the seed to grow and become a tree for birds to rest 
upon, but the stone binds its power in the earth ; or if it grows 
round the stone, it is chafed and dwarfed thereby ; ’tis not 
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perfect ; and instead of supporting birds, it n 
ported ; and this is a fair illustration of the condition of most 

of our religious teachers. Nevertheless human nature is not} 
to be crushed by the stone on its head, (the creed.) The time 

is at hand when success will be to those who burst the bonds, 

and roll the stone from the door of their sepulcher, and come 

forth resplendent in earnestness for truth® and righteousness ; 

and these men are now led on by the Chapins and Beechers of 

our day, who burst sectarian bonds, and lead the church-bound 

Christian to mental freedom. 


NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 
The seventh annual report of this institution is before us. 
The objects of its establishment, as stated in its charter, are 
as follows : 


t The objects of this corporation are to receive and take charge of 
such children, between the ages of five and fourteen years, as may 
be voluntarily entrusted to them by their parents or guardians, or 
committed to their charge by competent authority, and provide for 
their support ; and to afford them the means of moral, intellectual, 
and industrial education.’’ 


In a city like New York, there are thousands of children 
who have no proper parental care. The parents of these are 
extremely poor, which compels them to work so constantly 
for the bread of life, that the habits, and the moral, intellec- 
tual, and industrial trainings of their children are entirely ne- 
glected, and they soon pass beyond the control of their parents, 
and become confirmed in ignorance, indolence, and in vicious 
habits, These children become parents, and, in their turn, 
raise up children who are in worse conditions than they were. 
Instead of having simply poor parents, they have poor, vicious, 
and intemperate ones. Many of these children, from three 
years of age and upward, are driven out by their parents to 
bey and steal, and are commanded to do this whenever possible, 
and are whipped if they return home ab night without a re- 
quired amount. It is by no means uncommon to see in the 
evening these little creatures crying in our streets. If asked 
what they are crying for, they reply they dare not go home, 
for they have not got money cnough to save them a whipping. 
Go home with these little immortals, and there we find their 
parents in dirt and rags, intoxicated, and waiting for their 
child to bring them the means of getting more liquor ; and 
the little spotless child sinks down to sleep beside these dirty, 
quarrelsome, besotted parents. 

This institution was established for the purpose of taking 
these neglected children to discipline, educate, and bind out 
to good homes. It differs from most other institutions in 
this, that it does not wait until a child has committed the 
overt act, and become a criminal, but it takes them while on 
their way to this point—while innocent but neglected. The 
New York Juvenile Asylum is not an institution for criminals, 
but a humanitary institution, and it differs in other respects 
from many institutions or efforts which, on their surface, are 
supposed to be similar. This Asylum does not Lind out its 
children until they are cleansed and cured of diseases, and are 
properly disciplined, and their vicious course of life turned into 
intellectual and industrial channels; and thus the public 
abroad are pretected against the bad influences of their carly 
lives, 

The main building of this institution is on 176th-strect, near 
the High Bridge. It is two hundred feet by about forty feet, 
with a rear of cighty feet, built of stone, with about twenty 
acres of ground belonging to the same. The building and 
ground cost about $140,000. During the last year the associa- 
tion has built a House of Reception, No. T1 West Thirteenth- 
street, seventy-five feet on the street, with the center portion 
extending to the rear of the lot, one hundred and three fect. 
This building cost about $40,000. One-half of the means for 
crecting these buildings was raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
and the other half by grants from the city. Efforts are now 
being made to raise $40,000 to pay off its indebtedness, 

This institution has received four thousand cight hundred 
and ninety-three children, most of whom are now enjoying 
good homes in the West. With the children and with their 
guardians a correspondence is held as often, at least, as every 
six mouths, and by this means, and hy sending out agents to 
visit them, the Board of Directors continue a parental watch- 
fulness over them during their years of mincrily. 

There are two reasons why it is thought best to bind ont 
these children at the West, rather than near home. One is, 


eeds to be sup- | to separate them from their associates and haunts of vice, and 


another is, to separate them from the degrading influences, in 
many instances, of their parents. Many of these people, called 
parents, do not seem to care anything about their children 
after they are once separated from them. This we say of the 
besotted class of parents, but we by no means say that the 
parents of many of these children are not respectable, moral, 
and industrial. In most cases they are so. 

This institution changes the career of these young children 
from vicious to moral and industrial channels, and there is no 
estimating its benefits that flow from it to the future genera- 
tions of the same families. 

If any of our patrons wish to strengthen the hearts and hands, 
and to enlarge the sphere of usefulness, of those laboring 
gratuitously in this humanitary cause, by contributions, we 
shall be happy to be instrumental in conveying to its treasury 
any amount they may contribute. 


THE CHILDREN OF GOTHAM ARE GREAT. 
Last Friday evening we attended an exhibition of the Fe- 
male Ward School, No. 47, situated in Twelfth street, near 
Broadway. The exhibition took place in the large hall of the 
Cooper Institute, which was filled to iis utmost capacity, 
chiefly with these pupils and the younger portion of our com- 
munity. We never beheld so glorious a sight, or were thrilled 
with such promising indications of a glorious future. Little 
girls stood before that immense audience to sing and to speak, 
which they did with all the distinctness, composure, and appa- 
rent skill, of our drilled men of forty. The rapid strides 
human nature is making are surprising. In intellectual cnlture 
each succeeding generation seems to begin at the mental 
zenith of the preceding one. It is easy, comparatively, to ask 
questions, but if the children were allowed to ask of their 
questioners as many questions as they ask of them, we should 
see agreat deal of pretentious wisdom confounded. 

Tt seems that in our school regulations no provision or 
authority is given to furnish a piano for the primary depart- 
ment, and these little creatures wanted one, (which is tanta 
mount to having it,) and the idea of this exhibition was con- 
ecived as the means of obtaining funds to purchase one. 
Tickets were struck off and given to these children to sell at 
twenty-five cents each, and we presume there is no parent, or 
any other man or woman, with a heart in them, within a mile 
of this school, that have not had quarters drawn from their 
pockets by this all-powerful magnet. About six hundred 
dollars were collected, and, of course, our children have a 
piano. 

The exercises were conducted by the Commissioners, Fn- 
spectors, and Trustees of the school. 

Cura'ive Skill of Indians. 

It has long heen felt by our people that our brethren of the 
forest possessed valuable information respecting the diseases 
to which mankind are subject, and their treatment and cure, 
but no systematic plans have been adopted, to our knowledge, 
to obtain from them this information, and make it available to 
the white man. Whether our people and government have 
been brought to their senses, and to make an effort to acquire 
the knowledge and skill of the Indians in curing diseases, by 
their growing physical corruptions, or whether they intend 
soon to exterminate the remnant of these people, and feel that 
it will require the addition of the red man’s. skill to heal their 
diseases, we are not apprised ; but we hope the information 
sought will be acquired, and that all will tend to beget a great- 
er respect for our Indian brethren, and a more just protection 
of their interests, 

At the suggestion of the American Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, the Secretary of the Interior has directed the following 
cireular to be forwarded to the Indian agents in the employ of 
ihe government : 


Sin: You are requested, so soon as practicphle, to reply to the fol- 
lowing inquires, to be used in preparing a report from this oftice to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, viz. : 

1. What medical plants are nsed by the different Indian tribes iu 
the vicinity of your agency? 

2. The medical virtues ascribed by the Indians to them, whether 
emetic, cathartic, diuretic, diaphoretic, expectorant, anthelminthie, 
stimulant, narcotic, tonic, astringent, or anti-spasmodic ; the diseases 
said to be cured or alleviated by the respective plants? 

#. In what latitude are they to be found ¢ 

4. In what. quantities can they be obtained ? 

5. How near to navigable streatus can they be gathered? 

6. What facilities can be had for sending them to market ? 

‘This information is to be forwarded to the Indian Bureau. 
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SHAVING. 

There are different views entertained repecting the cutting 
of the beard. Some hold that it tends to weaken the eyes, 
and others the senses, and others the health. Some men dis- 
like to have their beard round their mouth ; others seem to 
like it in their mouth all the time. Some persons maintain 
that because the beard grows naturally, it should not he cut ; 
and others maintain the same theory respecting the nails on 
the fingers and toes ; while others, holding to the same theory, 
say dirt is natural, and they also seem to consider it a sin to 
wash. 

We confess that shaving the beard is troublesome, and 
sometimes painful; but this is true of almost every human 
performance that is a source of enjoyment. It is troublesome 
to make clothes and to wear them ; it is troublesome to haye 
a family, and to take care of children, but there is a comfort 
in it ; and, finally, our greatest comforts seem to be our great- 
est troubles ; and thus through effort and tribulation humanity 
grows. 

We confess we like to see a man’s face shaved, at least 
round his mouth, and kept clean and clear of his beard and of 
tobacco. Bat we disapprove of going to public shaving-shops 
to get shaved. We recommend that every man should do his 
own shaving. It is a dangerous practice for men to come in 
s0 close contact as they do in the shaving-boxes in barbers’ 
shops. “ O,” say they, “my barber does not touch my brush 
to another man’s face.” But let a stranger go in to be shaved 
after that operation has been performed upon the regular cus- 
tomers, and the latter have gone to their business, and he will 
aec the barber take down the handiest cup, brush, and razor, 
and use it. If the stranger complains that the razor does 
not cut well, the barber turns and takes the next man’s, and 
soon. There is no security in this matter. But suppose the 
barber is particular, and does not use the cup, brush, or razor, 
to shave others, he still uses the same fingers, which is tanta- 
mount to using the same brush. Men frequently become in- 
oculated with diseases in the barber’s shop. We close these 
remarks, which to some may seem to be on a trifling subject, 
but which we esteem to be of considerable importance, with 
the following paragraph from the Troy Times: 


t On Tuesday of last week, a gentleman named Augustus Bedford; 
belonging in New York, and who was in this city on business, got 
shaved at one of our barber shops. On returning from it to the store 
of a friend with whom he was visiting, he remarked that he believed 
the barber had given him some disease, as a small pimple on his lip 
pained him very badly, and commenced swelling after he was shaved, 
presenting an angry and inflamed appearance. During the day this 
soreness grew worse, and he suffered so much from it that he decided to 
return home, which he did on Wednesday night. His condition ra- 
pidly became more distressing—the pain extended through the body 
and to the vitals—and finally, on Sunday worning, after suffering 
untold agony, he died. The deceased, as long as he remained sensi- 
ble, attributed his sufferings to the inoculation of the pimple upon 
his lip with poison from the barber's razor.” 


Unitary Home. 

We were politely shown a portion of this economical and 
growing establishment by the projector and conductor of it, 
Mr. Underhill, on the evening of April 30. The Home is 
situated on Fourteenth-strect, between Third and Fourth 
Avenues. Several houses have been connected by passage 
ways, made through the walls from house to house. The 
main entrance is in the center house, and the principal parlor 
is on the second floor of this house ; the dining room is on 
the first floor of this and adjoining houses, and is furnished 
with round and long tables of different sizes, to accommodate 
from two persons and npwards, (such as several families may 
sit al,) so that families may dine together, or several families 
may combine, as they choose. Each person is served with 
plates of whatever they call for, at the cost price. The rents 
of apartments are allotted out in the same way, at estimated 
cost, which makes it a very economical mode of living. We 
were there in the evening. ‘The establishment was brilliantly 
lighted, and a piano and dancing were going in the parlor, 
which gave if n very cheerful appearance. The bill of fare 
for dinner that day was as follows : 

Unirany Howre—Bi or Fars, April 30, 1859. 

Soup—vegetable, 2 cts.; oast—lamh, 4 eta; Corned Meats—corned heef, 
4 cts; Vegetables—muashed potatoes, 2 cts. ; boiled potatoes, 1e; stewed 
tomatocs, 2 cts; samp. 1 c; green peas, 4 cts.; Miscellancous—bread, rolls, 
Graham bread, butter, crackers, 1 c. each ; tea, colve, Cocon, milk, 2 ets 
each; Dessert—piu, bread pudding, oranges, stewed peaches, stewed prunes, 
$c. each ; currant jelly, 4 c~: almonds, 2; Hntrements, alamode beef, 4 ¢.; 
pigs’ fect, 4 c. each. 
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Valedictory of Rev. T. L. Harris. 
Rev. T. L. Harris delivered his valedictory discourses at the 


University Chapel, on Sunday evening, May 1, which discourse 
was at the same time appropriate to the installation of his suc- 
cessor, Rev. M. C. C. Church. The chapel was densely crowd- 
ed on the occasion, and Mr. H. spoke for about an hour with 
the most stirring eloquence. His main theme was the appro- 
priate work of the inspired, divinely directed Gospel minister, 
and the results to the world of his diligent and self-sacrificing 
labors. A profound impression seemed to be made by this dis- 
course, and the auditors lingered long after the services that 
they might individually exchange some parting words of affec- 
tion with their pastor. Mr. H.'s people were much attached 
to him, and were only reconciled to his departure by the per- 
suasion that his labors are more needed in another portion of 
the world, and by the prospect of his return to them at some 
future day. He sailed for England in the Cunard steamship 
Jura, on Thursday, the 5th inst., and expects, on his arrival, 
to preach two Sundays in London, and then retire to some se- 
cluded place in the country to recruit his physical and mental 
system for future action. Mr. Church, the successor of Mr. H., 
entered upon his labors last Sunday. 


Labor Strikes. 

We never have very heartily approved of the banding to- 
gether of laborers of different trades for the purpose of secur- 
ing a required remuneration for their services, and chiefly be- 
cause in so doing they do not strike at the root of the evil. 
They only pailiate their condition for the time being, and the 
next six months finds them in the same destitute circumstances. 

We do not see mneh use in trying to regulate the price of 
of labor, so long as it is legal and respectable to pirate on the 
representatives of labor. If a dollar fairly represents my ser- 
vices for a day, we do not believe our neighhor’s services are 
fairly represented by as many dollar bills as he can sign and 
pass into market. We must estimate him as a pirate on our 
industry. The time must come (and this is the strike we want 
to see) when every laborer will consider that the bits of paper 
which pass for money as the representatives of labor, are so 
many frauds upon him, and will spurn them as so many insults. 

When laborers will deem it an insult to be offered these 
false representatives of industry—-paper-money—we shall think 
the dawn of their deliverance from destitution is appearing. 
The following table of prices, for the time being, has been es- 
tablished through strikes : 


Trade. Present Pay. Increase Demand. 
Pianoforte makere .......... S10 to $16 per week. 10 to 25 per cent. 
Carvers E RE $1 50 to $2 per day. 25 per cent. 
Bergen tunnelers ........... 85 cents per day.... $1 por day. 
Miners eslre irva ee nee sees $100 ............ $1 10 to Sl 25. 
Gilders ....... 0.0... eee ee $1 50 E $2 00. 

Painters. 2.00.00... 0 eee ee SI ETE $2 00. 
Carpenters 2.0.0.0... 0.000 $1 63 and $1 75... $1 88 to $2 00. 
Bricklayers. .............4. 200. ...0... 088. $2 50. 

Ship Joiners. .............. 75 to80centsperday 10 to 25 per cent. 
Carpet Weavers .......... e $1 per doz. and less. 25 per cent. 
Capmakers ................ $1 63...... ...... $1 75. 
Capmakers ............%.. Over $1 perdozen.. 12 per cent. 
DAO eles haw tans eee. SS hte ey mane 20 per cent. 
Varnishers and Polish’s...... 6... ccc eee ee 25 per cent. 
Laborers .......6.. 02 eee ae $1 00...... ...... $1 25. 

Tin Roofers. ............... $1 00 to $1 75.... $2 00. 
Waiters... onenen Daa WEEET ae 25 per cent. 


The tin roofers have not struck yet, as they are awaiting the ac- 
tion of a committee appointed to wait on the employers. 

The laborers have notified the bosses that they will not work for less 
than the rate demanded. 

The varnishers and polishers have not agreed upon a strike, but 
are organizing a society. 

The workers on the Bergen Tunnel have obtained an increase: the 
head miners get $I 25, the drillers $1 12, and the laborers $1 per 
diem. 


MR. FROTHINGHAM’S DISCOURSE, 
New York, May 1, 1859, 

Cuas. Parrnincs, Esg.: At the request of a friend I went 
to Rey. Mr. Frothingham’s services, corner of Broadway and 
Thirty-second street. On my way I imagined he would ex- 
patiate on charity and the sums that are, or ought to be, spent 
for educational, missionary, and charitable purposes, or on the 
finances of the congregation. 

I knew from the man’s antecedents that he would not estoll 
the myriads of blessings that humanity derived from the 
Bible ; for it was he who in one of his first sermons told his 
congregation that he would not entertain them with the myths 
of the Old Testament, for which he was severely censured in 
that most liberal weekly, called the Christian Inquirer. I ra- 
ther admired this boldness, for I always said the Old Testament 
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was excellent to make Jews, but very poor to make Chris- 
tians. Yet, go even into our Unitarian churches, and you 
will hear most of the reading from the Old Testament, espe- 
cially from those rhapsodies called Psalms; and if now and 
then they chance to read from the New Testament, it is either 
“the Prodigal Son,” ‘the one talent,” or some other financial 
topic connected with the handing round of the saucer for some 
begging concern that is to popularize the minister, and give a 
coloring of liberality to the sect. Now, all these morbid at- 
tempts at notoriety are a libel upon Jesus of Nazareth. 

Then I thought be would stamp it on slavery, free-soil, 
capital punishment, or temperance; if not, he would certainly 
enlarge upon that stolid, calculating, Unitarian rationalism 
which exhorts man to be virtuous, not because of fear, but be- 
cause it is profitable, and, after all, the best policy. When a 
man has listened to all this, he is ready to lay nis hand on his 
heart and exclaim, How cold it is here! 

Again, I fancied he might denounce Romanism, or at least 
exalt the Anglo-Saxon race and the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
usual hobby of Harvard graduates, who know little or nothing 
of general history. In fact, I was sure that one or more of 
these topies would be the dish for the day, because our clergy 
have an idea that simple, unadulterated goodness is nothing, 
unless it be well spiced with some one or more of these in- 
gredients. 

But I was most agreeably disappointed.. The services con- 
sisted of hymns, sung by all, a prayer of seven minutes, and a 
sermon such as I have rarely heard. Without any attempt 
at rhetoric, logic, or theology, the preacher was impressive, 
cogent, and strictly Christian. His text was, “ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” He graphically illus- 
trated the three stages of religious development, fear, wisdom, 
and love, and assigned to each its appropriate place. He 
showed how, at one period of the world, men looked slavishly 
upon God asa mere taskmaster; how, at another, they rea- 
soned themselves into a cold, transcendental rationalism; and 
how we realize the insufficiency of both, and long for a more 
spiritual religion, that could address both reason and heart— 
a religion that could make us serve God, not because he can 
bless or curse, punish or reward, but because he is supremely 
good and perfect. In the course of this charming discourse 
occurred expressions like these: “ At one time a man may be 
a worshiper of a blind fatality ; at another, of an image; at 
another, of an inexorable justice, because each Spirit, as he 
takes hold of him, leaves his report.” 

Previous to this most comprehensive sermon, he read that 
remarkable chapter wherein John cautions the Christians of 
his day against the tendency of the new Platonist Fathers, 
who began to advocate the apotheosis of Christ, which was 
proclaimed A. D. 325 at the Council of Nice, in spite of the 
opposition of the Gnostic Fathers, who had defeated it until 
Constantine sided’ with the God makers. Thus the gentle 
Nazarene was turned into a God, and humanity was thence- 
forth deprived of its sublime examplar; for if Christ was God, 
it is impossible for man to follow his example. 

Now let any man consider the spirit of this sermon, and 
read Chapter 1v. of John’s First Epistle, and he will como 
to the conclusion that Mr. Frothingham is not only a Spirit- 
ualist, but an carnest thinker, who speaks without fear or 
favor. 

His subject this evening will be “ Spiritual Christianity.” I 
shall go and hear him, for it is really refreshing to listen to a 
man who dares drop that politico-religious twaddle, aud pro- 
claim Spiritual Christianity independent of ceremony, sacra- 
ment, or Sabbath. We talk of slavery, crime, and rascality 
for six days in the week; for heaven's sake let us have some- 
thing else on the seventh. We can hardly open a paper with- 
out reading of Mr. A's zeal for the orphans and friendless, or 
Mrs. B.’s charities to the poor. Please save us of the like on 
Sunday; for all this smells of the Pharisees and Scribes of 
old, and is a direct violation of Christ’s emphatic command : 
“ When thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” [hope the Spiritualists of this city will 
cluster round this fearless preacher, and encourage the bold 


thinker. Respectfully, J. A. WRISSE. 


We are requested to state that the scenery of the “ Spirit 
World,” painted by Rogers when entranced, is for sale. Ad- 
dress Ball Newkirk, Laporte, Indiana. , 
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SERMON, 


BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
DEMVERED AT PiywouTy CuuRcH, BRookLyx, Srxpay Evesixa, May 8, 1859. 
Reported Exclusively for this Paper. 

t Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrima, abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul, having your conversation honest umong the Gentiles ; 
that, whereas they speak against you as evil doers, they muy by your gool works, 
which they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation. Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king, as supremo ; 
or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of ovil doers, 
and for the praise of them thag do well. For so is the will of God, that with well- 
doing yo may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men ; as free, and not using your 
liberty for a cloak of malicfousness, but as the scrvants of God.” 1 PETER, 2d chap., 

11th and 16th verses. 

This passage shows the large-mindedness which the apostle puts into the 
conduct of human affaire. When a Christian man, inspired of God, looked 
upon the ordinary processes of human life, which stand to our apprehen- 
aion so often made vulgar by pride and selfishness, made low and mean, 
affairs that seem inevitably joined oftentimes to all that is unmanly—you 
perceive the apostle looked upon them in a light which made them noble 
and worthy of the best care. It is peculiar to the New Testament that it 
underlies all portions of human life with motives that dignify it in all its 
parta. 

I desire more particularly to-night to bring to the minds of the young, 
some considerations of their relations in life; with some plain practical 
suggestions and instructions as regards the best methods of fulfilling their 
duties in those various relations. 

Every pastor, I suppose, feels a growing interest—the longer he remains 
a pastor in full work—a growing interest in the young of his congrega- 
tion—-because the age is itself attractive ; the earlier periods of amiable 
life are intrinsically winning and attractive. The young are also those to 
whom we look for future strength and for future good ; the longer we live 
the more anxious we become that they who are to be the fresh recruits 
should be of the right stature, morally. Around them also are peculiar 
temptations and trials, witching, cunning, insidious and forceful ; and we 
are obliged to see thousands fall by the way, whose fall seemed needless. 
Like ourselves too, they have but one chance in life ; we that have some- 
what advanced in life, see how many perils there are round about that 
chance in life, and feel a more earnest desire that every advantage should 
be given to those that are coming after us. We can live but once; and 

that life itself is usually molded and takes its shape very early ; it is not 

always an inevitable, but it is a standing law that they who begin rightly 
will end rightly, and those who begin wrongly will as a rule end badly. 

I propose, therefore, to-night to consider the relations which the young of 
both sexes sustain to their parents, to their employers, to themselves, to 
the community and to the country in which they live. 

I shall only say in reference to the relations of the young to their pa- 
rents, a word or two, and that is this: That no young person should con- 
sider it to be an advantage to have gotten rid of parental supervision and 
care. If to them there comes a period when it irks the ear to be perpetu- 
ally taught and restrained ; yet there is nothing in after life that can take 
the place of father and mother to the child ; there is no other institution 
like the family ; there is no other love like parental love, and no friend- 
ship like the friendship of father and mother. Although while the boy is 
sprouting into manhood, he may be a little impatient of restraint, yet 
every after year of independence will teach the young man or maiden 
that there were no advantages like those which their parents gave them. 
No persons will tell you the truth so faithfully, O young man; no persons 
know your faults so well; no persons so considerate—so disinterestedly 
considerate—for your well-being ; beside, no newspaper, no pulpit, no 
tribunal of any kind, ever brings up for discussion those questions that be- 
long to the peculiar converse of the family. We cannot approach at these 
arms-length discourses to that familiar wisdom that brings information 
home to the very spot and point where it is needed by individual charac- 
ter, as the father and mother do at the nightly fireside. 

Do not be too anxious, therefore, to break off the connection with your 
parents ; remember that as you are in that social bond by which you in 
herit their honor or disgrace, so that same law acts retrospectively, and 
you are to cast back a part of yeur well-being, or of your ill-doing, upon 
your father and mother. You are not free from tliem yet, nor are your 
obligations ended. As long as you live, you owe a child's duty to your 
parents ; it is un obligatory duty when you are a minor, but it becomes a 
spontancous offering of honor and affection when you pass to your majority. 

It is one of the worst signs that can mark a young man or maiden, that 
they easily forget the home of their father and mother. And now that you 
have come down—now that you bave left your country homes, and come 
to this great thoroughfare, so far from laying aside the associations of 
home, and being ashamed of its counsels aud manners, be yet more assidu- 
ous and more careful than ever you were; treasure up everything—those 
influences, those remembrances; and recollect that he who tries to 
shame you out of a father’s and mother’s fear of obedience to them, is try- 
ing to steal the most precious treasure you have. He that is trying to 
break the parental influence is trying to take from you the most faithful 
love you ever knew. You shall lie down in your grave after having tra- 
versed from forty to eighty years of life, and not have found another friend 
who has borne as much for you, or who will do as much for you, as your 
father and mother, 

I pass now to consider some of your duties to your employers, and this 
includes a wide range. Life is filled up with endless occupations, and the 
relative positions of those who are employed and those who employ them. 
It is very diflicult to give instruction to meet the wants of all, withont 
being somewhat general, but I will try to make them as particular as I 
can. Fask yon to consider, in the first place, your relations to your em- 
ployers, from the hizhest—from a Christian—point of view. Ln the spirit 
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of my text, do not vulgarize your sccular relations, but make a matter of 
religion of them; at least, look at them in the highest moods and feelings 
of religious honor. Jt will make all the difference in the world, whether’ 
you look at your relation to your employers from a low and self- 
ish point of view, or from a high-minded and generous point of 
view ; whether you look at them as being simply for the time men who 
have an advantage over you, as those who in some sense are your instru- 
ments or obstacles, as the case may be, or whether you feel they are beings 
like yourselves before God, going to a common home, and to a common 
judgment ; or whether you feel that you are bound to have toward them 
all Christian feelings. 

Be sure, therefore, in entering into any relationship—be sure that you 
do not fall into a narrow, selfish, calculating mood, especially that of 
measuring every obligation to fulfillment upon a very narrow measure, 
and saying, “ How little must I do to discharge my duty ; how few hours 
can I afford to put in, and how little diligence can I use ;? and especially 
guard against measuring what you do by the character of the persons for 
whom you do it. Remember there are always two parties in these rela- 
tionships in life ; and if you bappen, in God’s providence, to be placed 
under persons of merit and worth, you owe it, first, to them, and secondly 
to yourselves, to act in a high and honorable way. If your employers 
are as mean as mean can be, you never can, so far as you yourself are con- 
cerned, act in any other way except a large, maguanimous, and marly 
way. There is no excuse for acting in a poor and mean way, under any 
circumstances. 

Always, therefore, aim to do more, and not less, than is expected of you ; 
even though the expectation is unreasonable, it is no excuse for you. 
Desire to do more, even if you should be blamed for it at every step. 
Keep to that desire ; their blame does not exonerate you from duty. If 
they are unreasonable, and you have a hard time of it, it will not hart 
you in the end. Nothing hurts an honorable man ; nothing hurts a true 
man. [never saw a man spoiled simply because he was doing too much, 
nules it undermined, unless it crushed out, his manliness, and taught him 
to do mean things, and gave him the idea of running circuitous courses 
all around daty. If you are used hardly and roughly, it will make a 
tough man of you when you get through. You will come out from such 
circumstances as iron comes out of the fire—steel. I repeat, therefore, not 
all real or supposed evils, all oppression, if the employer oppress you, 
all cheating if he cheat you, and if he put upon you all manner of dis- 
honorableness—if you are so treated in all these things, no one can 
ever justify you in doing the same things in retaliation, or in quit- 
ting one single duty. If you are an apprentice to a miser, and if he 
diminish your proper quantity of food, if he clothes you poorly, if 
he diminishes your appropriate hours of relaxation ; that is his wick- 
edness, and don’t you make yourself a fellow to him by attempting 
to retaliate or attempting to cheat him in some way. “ Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” You have no right to under- 
take to repay men their wickedness in this world ; leave that to God. 

Therefore, though the man that employs you be never so bad, do 
you remember to act good, every time you feel the influence of evil. 
Say to yourselves, ‘‘I will see to it that Tam not like him.” Over- 
come cvil with good! It is very hard to do this in the presence of a 
hard and hateful man: but I tell you it is a duty, and duty can al- 
ways be performed. 

Do not, therefore, fall into the habit of measuring what you get 
and what you give—service and remuneration. In considering what 
relation you shall enter into life, this may be proper ; but when rela- 
tions have been established in life between one and another, the gen- 
erous wey of taking things is the happier and better way. No matter 
how unequal it seems, it is not best for you to disquiet yourself by 
turning over and over in your mind the circumstances you, and look- 
ing at them from the least favorable point of view. Always look 
upon the hopeful side—upon the charitableside. Always take a gen- 
ervus view of things for your own sake, if not for another. 

Remember also, that your moral charactér is worth more to you than 
everything else. In all your relationship@ in life, for the highest 
reasons, your character is worth more to you than all beside—for re- 
ligious reasons, and even for common secular reasons. 

It is very desirable that you should have information—that you 
should have a skillful and nimble hand ; it is very desirable that you 
should understand business, and men, and life; but it is even more 
desirable that you should be a man of integrity, strict, untemptable, 
or at least unbreakable integrity, even for civil and secular reasons ; 
for nothing is so much in demand as simple integrity in men ; noth- 
ing is so much in demand as men who are held, by the fear of God 
and the habit of a life of rectitude, to that which is right. Their 
price is above rubies. More than wedges of gold are they worth ; and 
never worth so much as in cities and marts like these, where so much 
must be put at stake upon the fidelity of agents. Itis very hard to 
find men now : youcan find good sticks in the woods for masts, though 
that is difficult ; yet you can find ten sticks easier than you can find 
one man. We must make men now as they make masts; they saw 
down a dozen trees, splice them together, and bind them round with 
iron hoops, and thus make masts that are supposed to be stronger 
than if they were one piece of timber. And so with men; if you 
wanta good man, you have to take a dozen men, splice them together, 
wind the hoops of responsibility round and round them, put watch- 
ing bands all about them, before you can get a man with whom you 
dare leave your money ; and then they will run away with it. It is 
hard to get a man of good, sound timber, that will bear the pressure, 
that is without a flaw, and is not shaken—that will bear the stress of 
opportunity, temptation and impunity. 

It is one of the rarest things to get a man who will go through 
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A men thit can 
ay, is te- 


these three things—lemplation, opportunity, impunity. 

go through with all these, and stand proved in tme hai 
yond all price. ‘These are the men we want: business m iot- them : 
everything in commercial life needs them. Wher © remember 
that in all your business you are doing two things, whih pon are 
gaining an outward acquaintance with the profession or pursuit in 
which you are to engage, remember that you are doing a much more 
important thing, or ought to be. You are gaining an inward integ- 
rity ; you are training yourself to be a mau ; your character is being 
established for strict integrity. 

Therefore be very careful about your word. Be very yp ui viving it, 
but once uttered, let that word change to adamant. When ouce given, 
never dishonor it! Be as careful of it as if the eye of tr living God 
were on you, for it ison you. Once having given your worl. never allow 
yourself to take it up and weigh it. The moment a man b sins to think 
about dishonesty, he has half done it; the moment he begin: to think 
about a lie, he bas half lied already ; the moment a man bevius to say to 
himnself—pulling out his word and his promise, as in an aflray a soldier 
begins to pull his sword from the sheath, you may know there is blood 
coming somewhere—* Might E not be excused from this’ I don’t mean 
to break my word, but isn’t there a flaw here? Can not I interpret it, thus 
and so?’ Never deliberate on your word, but go as the shet goes to the 
target—strike and stand! Be firm under all provocations, and under all 
temptations ; be careful of doing wrong to your employers, without any 
regard to their merit, or their treatment of you. Let it be a matter of 
religious honor never to wrong them in the least. And secondly, be just 
as firm never {odo any wrong for them as you are never to do any wrong 
against them. No matter if they wish a whip-lash, and wish to strike it 
out, never let them tie you to the handle, and strike out with you into 
iniquitous things. No matter what it costs you, all special reasons come 
to the ground in this matter. If anything is true in this world, it is that 
a young man who trusts to integrity has a compass that never will deceive 
him, through night and darkness, through storms, and winds, and waves. 
You may be sure that in the end you will always come oui right, if you 
stand simply on truth and integrity. Suppose you are needy, suppose you 
are about to be pitched out of the establishment, suppose you don’t know 
where to get your daily bread, or how to pay for your clothes, suppose 
you have no friends, God Almighty is on your side ; and do you believe 
He will not supply your wants, when He carcs for the birds of the air, 
when he has sprinkled the Bible all over with promises? Do you believe 
He will let you make a sacrifice of yourself? Is there no Providence that 
takes care of men? Is there no God of justice and of love who looks 
after his creatures? Why should you be afraid to step out of the ship if 
it be Christ who says, “ Come to me?” and when you step upon the wave, 
and find you do not sink, why should you be afraid tike Peter, who sank 
because he feared he should sink? Walk! no matter what the hight of 


the wave, or the ficrceness of the storm, wherever duty calls. Remember 
it is Christ who says, “Come to me.” Go, and go fearless! But never 


wrong your employers, or do wrong for them. If they want apy mean 
work done, tell them, “ Do it yourselves; never do it for them. 

And generally, lct me say, never ask a man todo anything that you 
would not do yourself, and never do fur any man that which you would 
not do yourself, under any circumstances whatever. You cannot shift re 
sponsibility of ihat kind; if there is any false swearing, you cannot 
charge it to the establishment ; if vou make a false statement, it is not 
delegated ; it don't go through another person as a letter goes through the 
mail-bag, leaving no responsibility with the old skin. 

Tn this world you will be tried with ten thousand little. paltry, higgling 
weaknesses, but remember that in everything you are doing in the earlier 
period of your relationship in life, everything you are doing in getting a 
business or professional education, you are building up a reputation for 
truth and honor, for justice and for honesty. And if, when you are sent 
on little mcanncsses, you trot quickly, men will mark you, and say, “ He 
is fit for it.” But if when men attempt to put upon you this miserable 
business, and find you stiff in opposition, they will mark you then also, 
and say, “Is that pretence. or is it real? and then they will try you 
again in two or three ways ; and by and by they will begin to say, +1 
don't know but the boy has got it in him; Ihave heard about a con- 
science.” 

And by and by, when they find it is not a mere freak—not a mere fit— 
when they find it is a substantial foundation of your character, then the 
man begins to say, hy and by I shall want a partner, or 1 shall want a 
eonfidential clerk ; bere is a young man, honorable. intelligent, and ac 
tive, and who has got that in him. Twill try him thoroughly. For. I 
assure you, they will think many things iu the office while you are at 
work in ihe store that you do not dream of, aud when they come to sift it 
all down, and the chaff is blown away. you will be among the plumpest 
of the wheat that have been stiffest in your integrity. Dun't forget, there- 
fore, that you are being educated for a moral purpose, and net merely for 
a secular one. 

Yet I remark once more, don't be a man of integrity jusi because it is 
profitable. I would not like to put moral qualities up at auction, and bid 
them off for what they are worth, H is indecd profitable iu all things, 
just. as godliness is, “having the promise of the life that now i~, as well as 
that which is to come.” 

But this isa very insufficient way of looking at it. Therefore do nos 
accustom yourselves to measure moral qualities by what they bring iu tbe 
inarket—by mere gold and silver. Do not stop to ask how much it coste 
you; do not look in any way in a low view at your moral training. If 
you find that trath, honesty. and fidelity. are not presectly r warded. do 
not he discouraged. dt is conceit, sometimes, that leads men to think 
they are not properly rewarded, 1f within six months or a your the bene 
fit is not awarded to them, men fecl as though they were injured, There- 
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fore do right, but in ignor ince that there is a reward in it; but do it for 
the sak» of it. If there were no reward in it, do it for the sake of itself. 

A life of slippery exprience can have but one end ; be honest and truth- 
ful, if you please, because they are profitable ; and if they were not—hbe 
honest and truthful. You certainly will gain more by that course in the 
long run, than by the ether, In nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand. a man who is not honest, who is not a truthful man, who is 
not diligent and not careful—in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
a thousand, that man ends disastrously. 

There are two things about riches ; one is to catch it, and the other is to 
hold it. I have seen many a man get moncy as a man catches a bird, and 
he is rich till he gocs to put it in a cage ; he opens his hand, and away 
flies the bird—makes itself wings and flies away. Tow many men have 
been rich for two whole years, and then have gone down in some specula- 
tion, as they went up in speculation! How many men, by plodding in 
life, have got themselves into a position when they have passed for ten or 
fifteen years as being prosperous ; they are pointed out as illustrations, and 
men pompously say, “ See how men of no integrity succeed!” I will not 
answer for five or ten years, and then I look to see where all the show and 
pomp is—and they are all gone, and new faces are there ; they are passed 
away. I think that the statistics—and I would to God there were moral 
statistics as there are physical statistics—I think it would be shown that, 
integrity and permanent prosperity go together. I know there are appa- 
rent exceptions, but that is the general rule. 

There are many other things in your relations to your employers that at 
other times might call for remark ; but it is my endeavor to suggest, rather 
than to fill out ; to mark the outlines for your own meditation, for the pur- 
pose of giving you the habit of looking at all that bears on your future 
life, from a high moral point of view. 

Let me speak next of another point which stands intimately connected 
with your prosperity, and urge the importance in this life of the matter of 
health, I feel more inclined to do it, because there are so many who have 
no one to speak to them on this subject. Life is the foundation of all 
things ; let ine say, therefore, to young men and women, that while work 
is healthy, while occupation is almost indispensable to health and happi- 
ness, yet excessive work, that includes the brain, almost invariably ends 
in weakening the digestive organs, I see persons in this congregation in 
whom I can already sce the beginning of the end. There are men who 
tax their minds day by day, in ignorance that there is a subtle and inevit- 
able connection between dyspepsia and over-mental exertion. I see it in 
all forms of business men, who should understand that there is a point be- 
yond which, if they urge their brain, the injury will be felt not in the 
head, but in the stomach. he nerves of the stomach become weakened 
by excessive mental application ; and the moment a man loses his stomach, 
the citadel is taken. All your body is renewed from the blood, and the 
blood is made from the food taken into the stomach ; the capacity of the 
blood to renew nerve, fiber, bone and muscle, and thus to keep you in 
health, depends upon the performance of your digestive functions. 

There is much that is called spiritual ailment that is nothing but sto- 
machic ailment. Ihave had persons call upon me with that hollow check 
and emaciated face, showing the relation between the cerebral and the 
stomachic, and whatever I may say to them, my inward thought has been, 
there is very little that can help you till your health is established. The 
foundation of all earthly happiness is in your health, and yet men scarcely 
value it till they have lost it. There is nothing that stands in the relation 
of capital to a mau more than health. 

Remember, too, that too little sleep is almost as inevitably fatal as any- 
thing can be to your health and happiness. Suppose you do work hard 
all day, that is no reason why you should say to yourself, “I am not going 
to be a pack-horse all day ; if I can’t have any pleasure by day. I will 
have it at night.” You are taking pleasure out of the very substance of 
your body. when you burn the lamp till one or two o'clock at night. 

Now and then, at certain seasons, you may violate the laws of rest and 
sleep ; but the young man who follows these excitations of pleasure 
nightly, wears himself just as surely as if he burned ten wicks to one lamp. 
You may be sure, nothing is more inevitable than that this under-sleep 
underinines the body itself. As a general thing, eight hours of sleep are 
necessary fora young person. There is a difference in this respect; the 
nervous man does not need so much sleep as the phlegmatic man. ‘The 
nervous man eats quicker, walks quicker, docs everything quicker. Ie 
will do as much sleep and work in six hours as the phlegmatic man would 
do in eight. If quicker, he is quicker in all ; if slower, he is slower in all. 

Althongh it may cause asmile to say, that it is a religions duty to 
sleep—it is—it is! Ihave seen a great many men who I think have de- 
atroyed the usefulness of their lives from ignorance of this indispensable law 
ofrecuperation. I may speak of my own experience in this matter. I have 
made it a rule under a constant taxation of public labor, that rendered 
excitement inevitable—and I attribute very much of my endurance to 
having obtained under the direction of a discreet and experienced father, 
some right ideas of diet, exercise and sleep—I have been accustomed to 
divide my time into two days ; I have my greater day and my lesser day; 
my greater night and my lesser night. 

I always manage so as to have my night interjected into the afternoon, 
and calling some two hours in the afternoon my lesser night. The even- 
ing is my short day—as I am obliged to speak about six timesa week dur- 
ing ten months of the year—the rest of the night my greater night, and the 
forenoon my long day. If my experience is worth anything to the young 

of my charge, they are most welcome to it. Dict and exercise also are 
elements of health not to be neglected, There may be many who have 
no choice in this regard, and 1] am truly sorry for those whose labor seems 


to prevent proper exercise, It is painful to walk through the streets and 
see working men looking pale and emagiated, like plants that grow in the 
shade, without that kind of robustness and healthy hue that comes from 
work in the open air. I desire that there may be no notions of righteous 


ness making men think there is any barm in robust, manly exercises, in 
fencing, riding, boxing, rowing. rolling, (when there are no evil associa- 
tions connected with it.) Whatever tends to develop and make the system 
manly and robust, will have a tendency for virtue and against vice, other 
things being equal. 

All the passions carry with them care and anxiety: anger, jealousy, 
envy, and fear, and all the malign feclings, are positively unhealthy. A 
man who lives in any of those lower feelings, is living in a state in which 
he is all the time decreasing the vital conditions of bis body, and rendor- 
ing himself an easy prey to disease; whereas the man who lives in 
couraze up above all the lower passions, in a stete of cheerful happi- 
ness, that man is all the time repelling the assaulls of disease ; thal man 
is buoyant and happy, and bas a strong chance for life. Add to 
this the wickedness of a demoralizing indulgence of the passions, which 
is always unhealthy, and T do not wonder that so many men break down. 
I do not wonder that onr strects are so many shambles where young men 
fall in hetacomhs, And if, still farther, by drinking beyond all bounds, 
they add to other indulgences—it is strange to see how men drain them- 
selves of vitality—I only marvel how men live as long as they do live; I 
wonder how they live a year, when sometimes they live five. I wonder 
they live a month when sometimes they live a year. H there were no rea- 
son in self-respect to check our appetites, there is a reason in health why 
every young man should be afraid to dwell in the houses of disi- 
pation and vice. You may think there is pleasure there : and so there is 
just enough pleasur. to skim over the cup of discase and death. The be- 
ginnings of her ways may be pleasant. but the end thereof is damnation. 

I pass next to spesk of the care and culture of your minds. This 
relates especially to those who are young—who are under employers 
learning occupations that are not directly intellectual. Tt is not a 
small thing for a man to learn to make his hands easy and light by 
supplementing them with his head. The difference which intelli- 
gence makes between that man and another is full one half greater— 
intelligence, thought and quickness in the use of our mind teaching 
us the use of our hands rightly in every possible relation and situa- 
tion. The vseof the head abridges the labor of the hand. There is 
no drudgery, no mechanical routine, no minuteness of functicn that 
is not advantaged by intelligence and education. If a man has no- 
thing better to do than turning a grindstone, it is better to be edu- 
cated ; or sticking pins on a paper. or sweeping the streets ; it makes 
no difference what you do, you will do it better if you are an intelli- 
gent man. Itisa mistake to suppose that a stupid man makes a 
better laborer ; if I hada man to tend my farm and throw the dirt 
from a ditch, I would not have a stupid d-udge if I could help it. 
In the times when armies are called to pass through great hardships, 
it is the stupid soldiers wh» break down quickest; the man of intel- 
lect, who has mental resources, holds out the longest. It is said that 
v blood will tell’? in stock ; and I know that intelligence will tell in 
man. 

Whatever the occupation is, it is worth while to be a man of 
thought and intellectual resources ; it is worth a man’s while to be 
educated thoroughly for any business. Though he be a mechanic or 
a tradesman, education is good enough for him, and he is good 
enough for it. Sometimes wonder is expressed that a man who has 
been through college, and hence supposed to be educated, should af- 
terward burrow himself in business. But why not? Has not a mer- 
chant a right to be educated? Do you suppose nobody has a right to 
an education unless he is going to be a doctor, a minister, a lawyer, 
or some public man? I affirm the right of every man in community 
to an education. A man should educate himself for his own sake. 

There is no calling except that of slave-catcher to the Government 
—to a Christian government—that is not made better by brains. No 
matter what a man’s work is, he is a better man for having had a 
thorough mind-drill. If you are to be a farmer, get an education 
first. If yon are to be a mechanic. get an education ; if you mean to 
follow the lowest calling—those called menial—do not be ignorant ; 
get knowledge. 

One of the things which our age and which this land have devel- 
oped, is the compatibility of manual labor with real refinement and 
education. This is one of the problems of the age. We must show 
that knowledge is not a monopoly of profession or a privilege of 
wealth, and not a prerogative of leisure. Kuowledge and refinement 
belong to the hard-working man as much as to any other class of 
men. I hope to see the day, and I believe I shall if I live to the or- 
dinary age of man, when there will be educated day-laborers and ed- 
ucated mechanics; refined farmers and ship-masters; for we must 
carry out practically our theory of man’s equality and of common 
worth. In matters of education, we must endeavor to inspire every 
one with an honest ambition for intelligence. There is no calling 
that will not be lifted up by it. 

Never whine over what you may suppose to be your lost early opportu- 
nities, A great many have early opportunities which they never improve, 
and many have lost carly opportunities who never lost much. Many a 
slave that wanted knowledge, has listened while his master’s children were 
reciting their lessons, and spelling the letters in the easy words, and thus 
caught the first elements of spelling ; an@ then lying flat upon his belly 
before the embers, with a stolen book, he has learned to read and write. 
If a man wants to learn as much as that, I don’t care where you put him, 
he will become an educated man. 

Hugh Miller, the quarry man, became one of the most learned men in 
the Old World; Roger Sherman came up from a shoemaker’s bench : a 
blacksmith may become a universal linguist. Where there is a will there 
is a way, and in almost every business in life there is much which demands 
reading and study in the business itself. 

Every mechanic should make himself a respectable mathematician, and 
if he does not, after five or ten years of labor, become n better workman 
with the aid of books, it is a sign the man is below par. He may be a clever 
fellow, but he certainly lacks spring here (tapping his head). The clerk 
in the dry-goods store has an encyclopedia on his shelves: if he will trace 
back the fabrics to the country from whence they came: if he will learn 
of the soil, the people, and of their history ; the processes of machinery by 
which the fabric was constructed, and a thousand things that suggest them- 
selves to the mind—there is more than he could learn in a life-time in a 
store of dry-goods even. If all the knowledge that could be obtained from 
the dry-goods in Stewart's store were searched ont, Appleton’s bookstore 
would not hold the books that would have to be written. But if the 
clerk stands behind the counter all day, and sees in them only so many 
dry-goods, they are not half so dry as he is. 

It is a disgrace to any man to be ignorant who has lived five years a 
freeman ina free country, unless he comes and takes the benefit of the 
bankrupt law, and pleads stupidity ; for if a man is stupid, then he is 
stupid because h+ is not intelligent. 

Life itself is, morcover, an academy ; there is something to be learned 
from everybody, in every place, about everything. A man that has his 
eyes open and uses them, can go nowhere without finding himself a pupil, 
and everything a teacher, Tt is conceit, a contemptible satisfaction with 
your present state, a kind of pleasant pride which stagnates all your facul- 


ties, so that you go up and down the street among all sorts of men, col- ; 


lecting nothing. Jsvery ride in a car, every walk through the street, 
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every visit to the store or shop, should make you a richer man ip know- 
ledge ; with the appetite for everything, you should never return without 
some conscious increase of knowledge. 

Remember ton, you are to bea citizen, and yon are bound to have that 
information which will qualify you for an honest participation in public 
affuirs. You are also bound to have a knowledge of current evente, which 
no man can have who does not read the newspapers ; they are the echool- 
masters of the people. The newspaper ix one of the things w : may felici- 
tate ourselves upon ; it is one of those things that constitute our national 
glory. 

For example, how many young men, now that Europe stands all ajar, 
when apparently new combinations are to take place upon a seale that is 
gigantic—which take place but once in any mau's life-time—how many 
have taken the atlas and marked out the lines of France or of the Italian 
provinces, as the boundaries of the Austrian empire! How many have 
marked the course of the Ticino! How many men know where Piedmont 
iz—how many know just where the first blow is to be struck! Every man 
that bas any intelligence ought to be ashamed to lag behind in these mat- 
ters. that are within the reach of every man. 

When I was a lad of some ten years old, I had the privilege of going to 
school to a farmer's son. who was also a militia captain. I hcard my 
father say that that man had so thoroughly studicd military matters, that 
it was not probable thers was a man in the State of Connecticut. that could 
have detailed so thoroughly the history of aj} the campaigns of Napoleon, 
as that farmer. Jt was a mere incidental remark made at the table, but it 
has had a great dal to do with my life ; it opened to me the idea, though 
I did not know it then, that a man in humble life may put himself in a 
position of influence that could be world-wide. 

And I can say also that in an earlier date, my own attention was very 
much interested in the Peninsular war, between the French and English 
armies in Spain. I was so fortunate as to be attracted to the matter, and 
Tread carefully Napier’s matchless history of that war, one of the noblest 
monuments of military history ever made. I studied with map in hand, 
carefully aud minutely that whole campaign, and I never read a book 
which for knowledge did me half so much good. 

Now, do not suppose that to obtain this information of currant events 
in your own land, or upon the broad theater of the broad world, will re- 
quire a great deal of set time which you must withdraw from other things, 
Almost every man wastes enough five minutesand ten minutes to give him 
a good education. You throw away time enough to make you a wise man 
both in book literature and current events. A volume read a little every 
morning wastes away most rapidly. A man that is occupied, or a very 
busy man, would bave leisure cnough in the crevices of his time, if he took 
the parings, the rinds,and the leavings of time just before or just after 
meals—if you will but pick up these loose fragmenta of time, and employ 
them continually, one year would put aman in the possession of the his- 
tory of his country. It does not take a great while to read a book through 
if a man keeps at it. The history of the institutions of the couutry, its 
laws and polity; the history of the principal nations of the world ; the 
history of the globe—its geography and natural productions ; and some 
knowledge of the arts, may be had by any and by every man. There is 
no excuse if you do not know these things. You need not go to college 
to know them. The books are published—somebody has got them. You 
need not advertise in the /ferald asking for the man who will lend you an 
Encyclopedia. If you were hungry I do not believe you would starve 
under the same circumstances, I think you would work for bread be- 
fore you would perish, and you ought to be ten timesas hungry for kuow- 
ledge as you are for daily food. 

Among the finest pictures in the Boston Atheneum, and the finest part 
of the library of the historical collection, you will find those pictures and 
those books which were collected during the life-time, and donated at the 
death. of a man who spent his life in the active practice of a mechanical 
employment. He was a leather-dresser. He bought the best books, and 
read them, and then secured for them the very best dress, for a good book 
deserves a good dress. Those pictures and books show what a mechanic 
can do. 

Why should you, an apprentice, a clerk, or a day workman, not wish to 
see galleries and pictures as much as I or any other man? There is a 
great deal of enthusiasm about Church’s picture—I am proud of that en- 
thusiasm. Why should not the man who is a blacksmith wish to see such 
pictures? Then there is the Academy of Design: I am not sorry to see 
there persons in silks and broadcloth, but I am sorry not to see there more 
working-men—more of what are called common people. People should 
be hungry with the eye, the ear. as well as the mouth. When all a man’s 
necessaries of life are those which go in at the port-holes of the stomach, it 
is a bad sign. 

There are two things which delight my very soul: I like to see a hard- 
working, honest man—ecspecially if he has had some dirty calling—a but- 
cher, a tallow chandler, or a desler in fish oil—and like to see such a man 
when by dint of houest industry he gets rich, builds him a house in the 
best neighborhood in the place, and builds it so that everybody says, “O, 
what a tine house; it is better taste than we expected.’ That docs me 
good — makes me fat to the very marrow. Then I like to see him employ 
his wealth with such judicious taste as to show the world that a working 
man in a menial calltng may carry within him a refined soul and a noble 
nature. I like to see those men that have been chryaalides, break their 
shells, aad come out in all the beautiful colors of the buticrfly. 

In the last place, let me urge upon upon every one the importance of 
personal religion ; in the toil and strife of life, I urge it upon every man 
as a duty that he owes to God. and urge it upon every man as a joy and 
comfort that he owes to himself; 1 urge it upon every man especially as a 
safeguard and a help in all portions of life; I urge it. lastly, upon every 
man asa preparation for that great and solemn event which bounds every 
man’s life, and which can not be far off from any man. 

Ishall close this discourse by reading the words which, although 
written three thousand years ago, come rolling down to us without 
having lost one single particle of freshness, and which are just as 
true as they have been in any intermediate age since they were first 
uttered. 

“Trust ia the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge Him, ant He 
shall direct thy paths. Be not wise in thine own eyes ; fear the Lord 
and depart from evil. It shall be health to thy navel and marrow 
to thy bones. Honor the Lord with thy substance and with the tint 
fruits of all thine increase. So shall thy barns be filed with plenty, 
and thy presses shall burst out with new wine. My son, despise not 
the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary of his correction. 
For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth » even as a father the son 
in whom he delighteth. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and 
the man that getteth understanding ; for the merchandize of it is 
better than the merchandize of silver; and the gain thereof than 
fine gold. Ske is more precious than rubies; and all the things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared unto her. Length of days is in 
her right hamd. and in her left, riches and honor. Her ways ate 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. Sho is a tree of 
life to them that lay hold upon ber: and Lappy is every one that 
Tetaineth her.” 

Amen, and Amen! 
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MOLLIFYING OF PREJUDICE. 

Mucu Esteemep Terecrarn: It is cheering to witness 
the change in the tone of the public mind, in regard to an- 
gelic truth, from year to year. People of all classes who, 
two or three years ago, would not, with becoming courtesy, 
speak or hear of our philosophy, are now ready to converse 
openly on the subject, and anxious to hear more. My books 
and papers are constantly on the go, and the poor things come 
back looking haggard and almost exhausted, returned with 
cheerful hearts, while other hungry minds are waiting to re- 
ceive them. Even some clergymen borrow, and retain them 
till they can let those in their flock, whom they think they can 
trust, peruse them. You know the bell wethers must go in 
advance of the flocks, and some of the best of the fine wool 
and the southdowns must accompany them, and the more com- 
mon wool will follow in their wake. 
ahead as fast as is prudent. 

Our friends at Ann Arbor have lately been very fortunate 
in securing the services of Brother Stebbins. You are aware, 
that is the location of our University and Medical College, a 
place, of course, full of bigotry, superstition, and prejudice, 
Seven hundred students boarding all through the city, mixing 
with male and female society—and the professors, in order to 
be popular, must of course adopt some of the blind faiths, 
and must altogether wield a mighty influence; but, judging 
from the two discourses we had the pleasure of hearing, we 
have confidence in Mr. Stebbins’ ability to meet a host. 

By the by, we here are back, remote from the large thor- 
oughfares, and if any of our friends having tracts, papers, or 
reading matter of au elevating nature of any kind, will for- 
ward the same to me, I will see that the seed is scattered upon 
good soil, and re-scattered from time to time, as I assure you 
there are many here who are seeking more light. Send on 
your surplus reading matter, however soiled, as it will be new 
to many here. Oh, if you could witness with what joy many 
countenances are lit up on receiving copies of papers, tracts, or 
books, you would not hesitate to supply them. 

PINCKNEY, LIVINGSTON CO., MICH. DAVID T. WOOD. 


In short, we are going 


Mr. Caartes Parrripcr : Sir—I have within my possession 
several pieces of poetry and prose that I have written at dif- 
ferent periods of time, without any premeditation or effort on 
my part, and if you consider them worthy of a place in your 
valuable paper I shall be amply rewarded for my time. I will 


send you two pieces now, and, if you like, more. 
Yours, for truth, EMELINE R. MERRITT. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL'S SONG. 


I watch around thy lowly bed 

When night her sable pall hath spread ; 

And when the darkness flees away 

I kneel beside thy couch and pray. 

I ask the Holy One above 

To guide and bless thee with His love. 

When death shall come and rob thee here 

Of all thy spirit holds most dear, 

I'll bare these cherished ones to thee, 

And whisper of eternity ; 

The vail that hides them from thy sight 

T1 lift, and usher in the light. 

I'l] cast aside the darkened gloom, 

And show thee heaven beyond the tomb, 

And when thy earthly life is o'er, 

T’ll meet thee there to part no more. 

LOVE ALL. 

If thou wouldst do the will of God, 
Who gave thee life and breath. 

And wouldst have happiness on earth 
And tranquil joy in death— 

Love all; for in the humblest soul 
There dwells a spark divine 

Of love, that, met with sympathy, 
In heaven’s true light may shine. 

In love abide; ’twill link thy soul 
In bonds of purest bliss, 

Till thou shalt soar, from every care, 
To fairer worlds thau this. 


The Asylum for the Inebriates. 

An act was passed by our Legislature on the 15th of April, 
directing that ten per cent. of the moneys received by the sev- 
eral county treasurers from the Board of Commissioners of 
Excise, be paid to the Treasurer of the Inebriate Asylum, 
located at Binghampton, to be expended in completing said 
Asylum. 


THREE FRIENDS. 

We were three friends in cur early days, 
When time went merrily by, 

And closely we clung together then, 
You, and Annie, and I. 

Oh! little we knew of the path that lay 
Marked out for our future years, 

The joys in store, or the trials sore, 
That would dim our eyes with tears. 


We parted as many and many part, 
With a sigh and a loving tear, 

And felt, as we gave the long, last kiss, 
That each was doubly dear. 

We two may meet on earth again, 
But her we shall see no more, 

Till we have crossed the river of death, 
And stand on the farther shore. 


For the light went out of her swect blue eyes, 
And cold is the heart once warm, 

And a weeping willow marks the spot 
Where they sadly laid her form. 

But think not they who earliest reach 
The home where all shall go, 

Forget the love that they cherished here, 


Or the friends they have left below. VIRGINIA. 


The Masonic Press Muzzled in France. 

This press has heretofore been free to promulgate such views 
as it chose, and they have been rapidly increasing, until, 
finally, the following interdict has been pronounced ; 


“We have decreed and do decree, 

t ArT. 1. From the first day of March, 1859, no Masonic publica- 
tion, periodical, or otherwise, can be printed except by the printer of 
the Grand Orient of France, without special authorization on our 
part. 

“ Art. 2. All Masonic publications, periodical, or otherwise, which 
shall proceed from any other press than that of the printer of the 
aes Orient of France, shall by this act alone be considered not or- 
thodox. 

“ The different lodges must neither subscribe to, nor in any man- 
ner acquire them; and it is the bounden duty of all Masons, what- 
ever merit they may ascribe to these productions, to discourage their 
diffusion, and to refuse their patronage. 

“ ART. 3. Our Grand Officer of Honor, entrusted with the corre- 
spondence, etc., is charged with the execution of this decree. 

oe at our Chateau of Berzenval, this 8th day of November, 
1850. 


t: Grand Master of the Masonic Order of France. L. MURAT. 


THE MOVING MENTAL WORLD—THE NEWS. 


A telegram from Washington states that on the 5th inst. the Hon. 
Daniel E. Sickles visited the place where the homicide for his par- 
ticipation in which he had just been tried, occurred. He pointed out 
to two companions the localities where the different incidents took 
place, and admittcd his intention to kill Mr. Key. 


More Tricwpus or Morpny.—Mr. Paul Morphy, the American 
chess champion, was being feted by the London players. He again 
played eight games simultaueous'y blindfolded, his adversaries being 
very skillful men. He won two, and the gther six games were 
drawn after seven hours’ play. Mr. Morphy was on the eve of leav- 
ing for America. 


Prof. Denison Olmstead of Yale College is very ill, and it.is feared 
cannot long survive. His disease is neuralgia in the stomach. 


FILLIBUSTERS AGAINST CuBa.—A_ telegram from New Orleans, 
under date of May 5th, gives the intelligence received there that the 
brig African from New York, arrived at Cuba on the 12th with 35 
fillibusters, 240 guns, and other munitions of war, having failed to 
land them at Nuevas Grandes, Cuba. The attempt was made on the 
7th ult., but the boats were swamped and the munitions in them lost. 
The African received $1,000 in advance for the service. The Span- 
ish Consul in Hayti had notified Gen Concha, who dispatched a war- 
steamer to capture them. Nothing had been heard of the other 
fillibuster vessels. 


Mr. Alex. Dumas says his voyage to Russia and the East cost him 
only $2,000, and the money he received from Count Koucheliff was 
$12,000 for two novels, and that his books bring him in $20,000 a 
year. He leaves Paris the 15th of May for another two years, ex- 
cursion. Ile has sold his “ Voyage to Caucasus” for $6,000 ; it is 
to be published daily, and 30 numbers only issued, consequently he 
receives 1,000 francs daily for it. 


Somewuat Puexaciovs.—Mrs. Rowland, a lady residing in Man- 
chester near Pittsburgh, shot a man named Charles McTiernan, on 
Saturday afternoon. The Chronicle says she had been annoyed by 
the workmen who were building a house next door, treading upon 
her flowers, erecting scaffoldings, strewing dirt and shavings about. 
&e. She had expostulated with them frequently, and finally warned 
them of the consequences if they sought to annoy her any more. On 
Saturday, however, McTiernan, a workman, made some remarks 
which highly insulted the lady. when, taking down a gun, she dis- 
charged it at him, part of the voutents entering his head, inflicting a 
slight wound. She has been held to bail. 

Wuart ConstitvTes MarriaGi.—In Clarenden, 8. C., recently a mar- 
riage ceremony was performed by a party who was not a magistrate, 
and the man, at least, thought it only a joke. In an hour after the 
parties separated, each going to their homes and about their business 
as usual, and thought no more of the matter. Sometime afterward 
the man was sued for the board of his wife, (which he did not sup- 
pose he had.) ‘The Judge said that the declaration or consent of the 
parties before competent witnesses, although the acting magistrate 
had no authority to perform the marriage ceremony, constituted 
marriage, and was binding. The man had to pay the beard bill. 
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year is much smaller than usual. Gov. Seymour of Connecticut, ex- 
Minister to Ruseia, was at Cairo, March 22. Dr. Abbett, preorinter of 
the collection of Egyptian antiquities in New York, vas vane: rouely 
il] at Alexandria. 


Staves Maxemitrep.—Mr. G. B. Tucker of Ge-:zetuwn, Ken- 
tucky, last week manumitted nine slaver, four adults end five children, 
valued at $6,000, and sent them to Ohio. 


Tue Iapenpixc Ecrorean War.—By the latest intelligence from 
across the water, it would appear that the storm-cloud that hos been 
lowering over Europe for the last three months, fe ab ait te burst. 
Of the origin and precise nature of the internatict2) complications 
which render this crisis imminent. we can not here rosak; but the 
upshot of the business is, that Austria, on the 20th of April, made 
the imperative demand on Piedmont that she shoul’ disi and her 
army within three days, and especially that sne shouid dixmise her 
Italian volunteers. who had collected within her borders te the nuta- 
ber of some 20,000, threatening to declare war imime‘iste'y in the 
event of a refusal. In the latter casesshe would immediatly march 
her army of 80.000 men over the Piedmontese frontier, and in this 
event, before the French forces can come to the resene, she will 
doubtless succeed in devastating that country toa large extent. It 
is not, indeed, improbable that cannons are booming and terrente of 
human blood are flowing at the moment we are penning this para- 
graph ; and the flame of war being thus fairly kindled, there is no 
saying to what portion of Europe it may not extend. The principal 
belligerent parties in this case (France and Austria, or rather the 
despots of those respective nations, who have their persona) ends in 
view), stand in such relation to the more liberal nations and classes 
of mankind, as to cause the result of the contest to be anticipated 
with comparative indifference, whichever party may be the victor, 
except as it indirectly involves the interests and liberties of the 
crushed millions. Should Francis Joseph prove the losing party, 
there will be anotiver chance for Hungary to asscrt her independence. 
We could hardly expect the liberation of Italy in such a case, except 
on some such conditions as those on which the tiger frees the lamb 
from the jaws of the wolf. If, on the other hand, the fortunes of 
the war should turn against Napoleon, we may not be eurprised to 
see the Oleanists, the Legitimists, the Republicans, and the Socialist» 
again in the field, and Paris again deluged in blood. Whichever way 
the victory may turn, great national and popular,perturbations arc: 
secmingly unavoidable, and a freer and more equitable condition of 
the masses may be anticipated as among the probabilities. 


ADVICE ABOUT LIGHTNING. 


It is calculated that at least fifty persons are killed by lightning 
every year in this country, and as the season is approaching when 
casnalties of this kind are imminent, a few words of advice and cau- 
tion upon the subject may serve as a safeguard, if carefully observed. 

During the prevalence of a thunderstorm which visited the town 

and vicinity of St. Petersburg, Ill.. two men were : .. | Jenly killed by 
a stroke of lightning, which descended the chimney of the bouse in 
which they were residing. One of the unfortunate victims was in the 
act of winding a clock that stood on the mantel piece, and the other 
was standing directly behind him, when both were struck lifeless. 
Two women were at the same time sitting in the room ard escaped 
injury, as they happened to be seated some distance from the chim- 
ney. 
When the lightning’s flash and the thunders crash are seen apd 
heard almost simultaneously, it is a sign that danger is at hand. and 
the next bolt may strike the tenement which affords us shelter. To 
know the place of greatest safety upon such an occasion is important 
knowledge. This science clearly teaches us, and as a faithful moni- 
tor, its voice should be heard with attention. * * * * œ 

It should uever be forgotten that the lightning always seeks to 
pass to the earth by the nearest prominent conductors, hence we have 
an explanation of the cavse why trees, masts of ships, steeples of 
churches, towers, and chimneys are so often struck, and why the per- 
sons referred to above should not have been standing so near the 
fire-place on the occasion of a thunderstorm which cost them their 
lives. In such storms, persons in houses should sit or lie io some 
place as far distant as possible from the chimney, and the most ex- 
pored parts of the walls—the middle of the room if it is large, is the 
sufust locality. Sailors on the sea should keep as fur from the masts 
as possible, and farmers in the fields should never scck shelter un- 
der trees. Horizontal strokes of lightning sometimes take place, and 
several persons have been struck while sitting at open windows dur- 
ing thunderstorms. Every window of a room in which persons are 
sitting, in such cases should be closed; a flash of the fluid. which 
would pass through an open window into an apartment. will be con- 
ducted down through the floor and wall to the earth if the window is 
shut. We have thus given some directions to be toilawed by all per 
sons during the prevalence of lightuing, and we have set forti the 
science of the question, so that all may not only see the reasonable- 
uess of our remarks, but their seasonableness also.—Svientijic Am- 
erican. 


Tue Quaker anD Parson.—A Quaker, that was a barber, being 
sued by the parson for tithes, Yea and Nay went to him, aud de 
manded the reason why he troubled him, as he bad vover had any 
dealings with him in his whole life. 
“Why,” says the parson, * it is for tithes.” 
* For tithes 2" says the Quaker,“ I pr'ythee, upon what account ?” 
“ Why.” said the parson, “ for preaching in the church.” 
s Alas! then.” replied the Quaker, * I bave nothing io pay the: : 
for I came not there.” 
“ Oh, but you might,” says the parson, “ for the de urs are always 
open at convenient times ;” and thereupon said he would be pid, 
seeing it was due. 
Yea and Nay thereupon shook his bead, and making several wry 
faces, departed, and immediately entered bis action Gt Miot a cur 
poration town) against the parson for forty shillin:ss. The parson. 
upon notice of this, came to him, and very botly dearicd why be 
ut such disgrace upon him, and for what he owed Lix the maniey? 
“Truly. friend, replied the Quaker, “ for trimming : ` 
“For trimming,” said the parson, “ why, | was rovor trinencd by 
you in my life.” 

“Oh! but thou mightest have come and been trimm] 
pleased, for my doors are always open at convenient tiis 
thine.” 


t thes bhadet 


sas well as 
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AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A special meeting of the Ethnological Society was held at the 
house of Mr. E. G. Squier, on Wednesday evening, the 6th inst., 
Mr. Folsom in the chair. It was called with reference to a large 
and interesting collection of antiquities recently brought from Pern 
by Dr. Ferris, who has been for ten years a resident in that country. 
They consist of a large number of vases, exhibiting various degrees of 
skill, generally rude, but some of them really graceful in design and 
neat in execution. A few were obviously modeled after indigenous 
fruits, and one or two after seashells. ‘The collection embraced 
also a variety of copper instruments, or instruments made of copper 
with an alloy of tin, a small per centage of which gives a consider- 
able degree of hardness to the tool, sufficient for the ordinary par- 
poses of cutting wood, Ieather,etc. Most of the cutting implements 
are crescent shaped, like the knives used by saddlers; but a few are 
veritable axes, not pierced like our own, but used as blacksmiths use 
their punches, by aid of a withe bound tightly ina groove which runs 
around them. Some objects in silver, representing the sun and moon,or 
both incombination, attracted particular attention. These, it is said, 
were obtained among the ruins of Chimu,near ‘Truxillo, a small Peruvi- 
an seaport near the frontier of Ecuador. Among these ruins, what is 
called the palaces cover a space of three quarters of a league. They 
are immense areas surrounded by high and strong wa'ls, built of 
brick. These are now upwards of thirty feet high, twelve feet thick 
at their base, but diminishing to three feet at their tops. Within 
them are numerous huacas, or tumuli, and remains of innumerable 
edifices, rooms, halls, &c. ‘These tumuli are supposed to have been 
the tombs of the Kings of Chimu, who were buried here, together 
with great amounts of treasure. The early Spaniards took from one 
of these mounds not less than 667,600 castellanos of gold, equal to 
about a million and a half of dollars. 

The collection was referred to a committee of the society, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Ewbank, Squier and Parker, with instructions to re- 
port on its merits and importance—it being understood that the col- 
lection would be deposited in the rooms of the Historical Society for 
public inspection. À 

“Mr. Squier laid before the society copies of a number of docu- 
ments illustrating the languages, &c., of the Indians of Canada, from 
the papers of Sir Joseph Banks, preserved in the British Museum. 
Also a number of original Mexican manuscripts, which he is publish- 
ing in conjunction with a French savant, in Paris. One of these, 
which belonged to Cortez, and bears his autograph, is nearly thirty 
fect long, painted in brilliant colors, on coarse paper manufactured 
by the aborigines from the fibers of the maguey, or aloe. It is a 
synchronent history of Tepechpan (Tepenaca) and Mexico, from the 
time of the arrival of the Nahnati tribes in the plain of Anohuac 
down to their absorption in the Mexican empire. It is as annals, 
every year being recorded, and is rendered additionally interesting 
from explanations and annotations in European characters but Mexi- 
can language, made by the Indian learned men after the conquest. 
This manuscript is one of ten, all historical, which Mr. Squier is en- 
gaged in reproducing in fac simile, to be accompanied by a volume 
of text explanatory of the aboriginal systems of recording events, and 
of what are sometimes called the “hieroglyphics” of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. 

After the usual presentation of correspondence, the socicty ad- 
journed to the second Tuesday of April. 


A MOTHER’S MAGIC. 


The following tonching and felicitous illustration of the power of 
ideas was given by Wendell Philips the other day in this city : 

“T was told, to-day, a story so touching in reference to this. that 
you must let me tell it. It is a temperance case, but it will illustrate 
this just as well. It is the story of a mother on the hills of Ver- 
mont, holding by the right hand a son, sixteen years old, mad with 
love of the sea. And as she stood by the garden gate, one sunny 
morning, she said : ‘ Edward, they tell me that the great temptation 
ofa seaman’s life is drink. Promise me before you quit your mother’s 
hand, that you will never drink.’ And said he—for he told me the 
story—‘ I gave her the promise, and T went the broad globe over— 
Calcutta, the Mediterranean, San Francisco, the Cape of Good 
Tope, the North Pole and the South. I saw them all in forty 
years, and I never saw a glass filled with sparkling liquors, that my 
mother’s form by the garden gate, on the green hill sides of Vermont, 
did not rise before me ; and to day, at sixty, my lips are innocent of 
any taste of liquor.” 

“ Was not that sweet evidence of the power of a single word? 
yet that was not half. Tor, said he,‘ Yesterday there came into my 
counting-room a man of forty, and asked, “ Do you know me?” 
“No.” “Wel,” said he, “I was once brought drunk into your pres- 
ence on ship board ; you were a passenger; the captain kicked me 
aside ; you took me to your berth and kept me there until I had slept 
the sleep of intoxication ; you then asked me if I had a mother; I 
said ] never knew a word from her lips; you told me of yours at 
the garden-gate, and to-day I am the master of one af the finest 
packets in New York, and F came to ask you to come and see me.” ? 
How far that little candle throws its beams! That mother’s word 
on the green hillside of Vermont! Oh, God be thanked for the Al- 
mighty power of a single word!” 


Growtn or New York.—The enormous increase in the value 
of real estate in this city, and the constantly-increasing business in all 
departments of commerce and manufactures, is well illustrated by the 
following facts : The lot on the north-west corner of Broadway and 
Chambers street—now worth not less than $125,000—was purchased 
for $1,000 by a gentleman who died last year. In our Post-Office 
there is at this time a clerk who, since he has been in the employment 
of the Government, regularly carried on his back the whole Southern 
mail, from the Battery to the Post Office. Another fact: The lots 

" to be sold to-morrow at auction by Ludlow & Co., under the direc- 
tion of the executors of Judge Jay, are a part of fifteen acres bought 
by the late John Jay, at $500 per acre. One lot out of said pur- 
chase, situated on Broadway, we are informed has been sold within 
the past month for $80,000. Fabulous as is the advance from $500 
per acre to $80.000 per lot, it is fully justified. as the present owner 
—who is now erecting a store on the lot—has refused a rent of $16,- 
000 per year for the same. 


Qcret Revexce.—An English paper through a French corres- 
pondent, relates the following : “ A gentleman, of high social con- 
sideration, in Genoa, lately made the discovery that his wife was un- 
faithful to him. Waiting his opportunity, he found the guilty pair 
together. and politely showed them the way to the street door, which 
he closed after them. Ife then sent a servant for an undertaker, or- 
dered the arrangements for 2 funeral, sent out cards of invitation to 
his friends, and, over the empty ex‘fin, performed the ceremony for 
a departed wife. This over, he a -livered the light burden to the 
hearse, and once more addressing kis friends, called for their congrat- 
ulations upon the fact that he was now a widower—upon which, 
opening the folding doors, he introduced them to a splendidly pre- 
pared feast. The gayeties which thus introduced his happy return 
to single life were prolonged till morning. 


Srycutar Cases.—A few days since says the Troy Times, a 
young woman named Farrell, residing on Seventh street, was slight- 
ly scratched upon the neck. Swelling and inflammation proceeded 
from it, and in a short time erysipelas manifested itself. This pro- 
gressed very rapidly, and defied the skill of the physicians to check 
it. Ina short time she died,—her head having swelled terribly be- 
fore the catastrophe. A respectable lady residing on North Second 
strect, picked herself slightly in the hand with a pin. In a short 
time. symptoms of acute inflammation, with accompanying swelling, 
manifested themselves, extending from the tips of the fingers to the 
shoulders. For a long time, recovery was considered doubtful. The 
arm was more than twice its usual size, and filled with putrescent 
matter, which discharged every day, in great quantities. ‘lhe suf- 
fering accompanying the swelling was very acute. Even to the 
present day, the lady has not recovered the use of her arm. These 
instances prove that an occurrence like the death noticed yesterday, 
is not to be attributed to any effect of a simple operation, but to 
some condition of the body actually tending to produce disease. 


PROSPECTUS OF 


THE SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, 
AND FIRESIDE PREACHER. 


EIGHTH VOLUME, COMMMENCING IN MAY. 


This paper is not sectariar, but is hospitable to every reform 
movement, and to every earnest thought and respectful utter- 
ance pro and con., on all sulijects tending to instruct and ele- 
vate mankind and the world. 1t assumes the office of a 


HARBINGER OF REFORM AND PROGRESS, 


and especially in the Religious, Spiritual, Intellectual, Indus 
trial, Governmental and Social Departments of human life 
and Culture. 


“THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER” 


will give special attention to the spiritual unfolding, its Facts 
and Philosophy, and will constitute a weekly register of all 
the more important New Phenomena, New Thoughts, and 
Utterances, and of scientific unfoldings generally. 

Arrangements have been made to give in each Number of 
the ensuing volume verbatim reports of Discourses by 


Rev. Enwix H. Crary and 
“Henry Warp BEECHER. 


We shall also report, as heretofore, the proceedings of the 
Spiritual Lyceum and Conference, and give a synopsis of all 
the news of the week, and will publish communications from 
Spirits, and from the more deep and advanced thinkers of the 
mundane sphere, both in our own country and in Europe ; 
and also, from time to time, reports of Discourses delivered 
by— 

Rev, Jonn Prerreront, Rev. T. W. Jicerxson, Mrs. Cora 
L. V. Haren, Enmoxps, Parker, EMERSON, AMBLER, 
BELLOWS, BRITTAN, SPENCE 

and other progressive and spirit-stirring speakers. 


“THE TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER” 


is published in numbers of 12 pages, larger than those of the 
quarto Bible, convenient for Binding ; and no expense nor 
effort will be spared to make it the social and instructive com- 
panion of the young, and the worthy Preacher in Every 
Family. 

Our arrangements are such as will enable us to publish the 
discourses by Brecner and Cuarin on Tuesdays following the 
Sundays on which they are delivered; and thus will every fam- 
ily be enabled to listen to the discourses of these eloquent 
speakers, by their own fireside. 

Specimen numbers will be sent free to those intending to 
subscribe. 

Any effort of our patrons and friends to extend this notice, 
and the cirenlation and usefulness of the TELEGRAPH AND 
Preacnen, will place us under renewed obligations and grati- 
tude. 

bay The Press.—Our cotemporaries will greatly oblige us, 
and we trust the publie also, by publishing or noticing this 
Prospectus, All papers coming to us with notice marked will 
be entered for a copy of Tue TeLecrarn anD PREACHER for 
one year. 

Clergymen and Editors who will send us four subscriptions 
($8), will receive one copy of each issue of this volume free. 

Our friends will oblige us by calling the attention of Editors 
Clergymen in their respective localities, to this request. 

Terms, $2 per year, less 25 per cent. to Agents, and to 
such as will get up and send us clubs of ten or more sul- 
scribers. Address, Cuanixs Partnivce, New York. 


SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

New York Tribune says : “‘ We must give it (the TeLecrara) at least 
this praise—that it seems to us the best periodical of its school, and 
in candor and temper a model which many of the organs of our 
various religious denominations might copy with profit.” 


Mount Joy Herald : “It is devoted to Spiritualism, earnest, straigt- 
forward in its course, open for free discussion, and neither sectarian 
nor bigoted.” 


Syracuse Republican : ‘ The Srinrrvat TELEGRAPH is always candid, 
impartial and able.” 


Herald and Era: ‘‘The Te.ecrapn is one of the oldest, and among 
the best of the spiritual papers, and no doubt it will be sustained.” 


Belvidere Standard : “Mr. Partridge is widely known as a man of 
honest and liberal sentiments, and although he gives his means 
toward the dissemiaation of Spiritualism, it does not follow that he is 
speculating on the credulity of deluded people, as certain persons are 
wont to believe. For the exposition of this subject, the TELEGRAPH 
has no superior.” 

Daily Gazette and Comet: ‘It is mainly devoted to the illustra- 
tion of Spiritual Intercourse, though entitled to a high place as a 
literary and scientific journal.” 

Ottawa Republican : “ Those who feel an interest in knowing what 
developments the Spiritualists are making in different parts of the 
country, will find the TeLecrarn much ahead of the common run 
of that class of papers.” 


Jefferson Union: ‘‘ The TeLecrarn, under its present management, 
is ably conducted, discusses and examines the various phenomena of 
the new doctrine, with great candor and marked ability.” 


The TELEGRAPH is the leading organ of the independent, anti-free- 
love Spiritualists of the country, and it is edited with marked ability. 
It is a candid, fair dealing advocate of the doctrines of modern Spir- 
itualism, and as such, entitled to the support of those who are believers 
or inquirers.—Freeport (Ill.) Journal. 

Charles Partridge, Esq., Editor and Publisher of the SprrrrvaL TEL- 
EGRAPH, New York, has our thanks for an exchange. The paper is 
filled with the most extraordinary spiritual revelations, and eannot 
fail to astonish the uninitiated like ourself. There is much ability 


„displayed in its editorials.— Upshur Democrat. 


Partridge’s Sprrrrvat TrLEGRarn is a weekly quarto of twelve pages, 
devoted to the illustration of Spiritual Intercourse, in such courteous 
style that the paper ought to be unobjectionable to all seekers after truth. 
The publisher says ‘its columns are open to even sectarians—to every- 
body who has an earnest thought to utter.—Oonn. Bank Note List, 
(Hartford.) 


Spinrrcat Papsr.—We have just been favored by a friend, an old 
“Typo,’’ with the first number of the seventh volume of the Spir- 
ITUAL TELEGRAPH, issued May Ist, 1858, edited by Charles Partridge, i 
New York. It isa handsomely executed paper of twelve pages weekly, 
suitable for binding, and appears to have able contributors to its 
columns. We should jxdgc it to be an able advocate of the cause of 
the present Spirit unfoldment.—Ohio Democrat. 


Sprutvan Tetrcrarn.—A weekly paper, devoted to the physical 
and spiritual needs of mankind, by Charles Partridge, 125 Maiden 
Lane, New York, at $2 00 per year. This is a publication which has 
attained its eighth year, and wherever it has discovered trickery has 
proved itself as prompt to expose humbugs as any cutsiders could 
dcsire.—Connecticut Bank Note List. 


Tur Spraitvan Terecrarn.—This is the oldest and largest spiritual 
paper published, being a weekly of twelve pages. Its contributors 
are from the ranks of scientific and enlightened minds everywhere, 
and the mass of information published in its pages is truly aston- 
ishing. Mr. Partridge is no visionary fanatic, but a sagacious business 
man, and his character as such, gives tone and reliance to the commu- 
nications which appear in the Trrecrarit. Almost every branch of 
natural science is discussed in this paper, with a weekly synopsis of 
theimportant news of the day. Its columns embrace articles for and 
against Spiritualism, and therefore it is expecially valuable to the in- 
vestigator.—Genesee County Herald. 


Spirit and Clairvoyant Mediums in New York. 


Mrs. Dr. Haynes, Writing, Rapping, and Clatrvoyant Medium, formerly of Postos, 
may be seen day and evening at Munson's, No. b Great Jones-atrect, New York 

Mra, FJ. Freson, 8 Fourth-avenue, Mairveyant and Jiraling Physician for the 
treatment of diccases. Hours, 10 a. M. te 1 Poe land 2to @ ro Flertro-Medinatad 
baths given. 

Dr. Hussky, Heating Medium, has Just removed from the West, and will remain pers 
manently in this city. His rooms are nt 155 Green street 

Alexander No Repwan, Test Medium, 170 Bleocher street 

Mra. Rrapiry, Heating Medium, 109 Greene street 

Miss Katy Fox, Rapping Medium 

Mrs. Beck, 381 Sixth Avenue, throe doers below Twonty -eecond ateul, Trance, Speak- 
ing, Ra; pug. Npping and Personating Medium. 

J.B Coskiix, Test Mechum, 460 Broadway, 
from 2te 4dr x. ; in the evening, from 7 to 10. 

Mre. XE Rockw, Seeing, Prychelogical and Healing Medium, 44 Delnnty otreet. 
Hours, 10 to 12a. M., 2to b and Tto lor x 

Mrs. Banker, (formerty Mies Seabring,) Tost Modium—Rappng, Writing apd Bosing 
A83 Broadway. Hours, from iOa. m w 1OP x 

Mra. lavis tho most <uccomful Modical Clairvoyant in America, can be enapalted 
day and ovening at 327 Broomo-stroot near Bowery, New York city. 

Dr. Jons Sootr, Healing Medium, No. 38 Dond-streot, may be pven af all be 
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Hours, dally, from Twl0a E, and 


TO THE PATRONS OF THIS PAPER, 


TERMS OF SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


One Year, strictly in advance ........... 00000005 Mantas o% .$2 00 
Six Months .0.. 0. cece ee eee . 100 
To City Subscribers, if Delivered ....... . 2:00 
To Patrons in Canada, with Postage Prepaid . -2 00 
do. — Cuba, do. 3 Ou 
do. Mexico, do, 3 00 
do. South America, do. 3 00 
do. Europe, do. 3 00 


The best remittance from foreign countries is American bills, if 
they can be obtained ; the second is cold, inclosed m letters. Our 
friencs abroad can bave this paper as regular as those around 
us, by giving full address and prompt remittances, and we re- 
spectfully solicit their patronage. 

*,% A liberat discount is made to local and traveling Agents. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S AGENTS. 
WHO WILL SUPPLY THE SPIRITUAL TFLEGRAPIT AND PREACHER, AND 
BOOKS IN OUR LIST AT PUBLISHER'S PRICES. 


Rochester, N, Y., D. M. Dewey. Albany, N. Y., A. F. Chat- 
Beld, 414 Broadway. Try, N. Y., 3. F. Hoyt, 3 Fi rect. Buf- 
falo, N. Y., T. S, Hawks, Post Office Building. Utica, N. Y., Rob- 
berte & French, 172 Genesee-street. Boston, Mass., Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromtield-street ; Burnham, Federhcin & Co., 9 and 13 Court- 
street. Hartford, Conn., A. Rose. Philadelphia, Pa., Barry & 
Henck, 838 Race-street. Baltimore, Md., II. Taylor, 111 Balti- 
more-street ; Wiliam M. Lang. Nashville, Tenn., James M. Lyon, 
Purdy, Tenn., S. D. Face. Cincinnati, 0., M. Bly. Cleveland, O., 
Hawks & Brother, Post Office Building. Anderson, Ind., J. W 
Westerfield, Detroit, Mich., J. S. Fuller, 222 Jefferson-avenue. 
St. Louis, Mo., Woodworth & Co., North-east corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut-street ; Miss Sarah J. Irish, 45 fifth-street. Washing- 
ton, Ia., E. J. Wooley. Oskaloosa, G. B. Nelson. Toronto,C, W., 
E. V. Wilson. San Bernardino, Cala., Horace Katz, Galveston, 
Texas, R. T. Corning. 


BO Other Agents and Book Pealers will be supplied promptly. 
A liberal discount allowed to the Trade for cash. 

The following persons are authorized to receive Money for Sub- 
scriptions to the SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH and for all Books contained 
in our Cataiogue :—Batavia, N. Y., J. J. Denslow., Clymer, N. 
Y., N. B. Greely. Earville, N. Y., William Mudge. Smyrna, N. 
Y., J. O. Ransom. Morrisville, N. Y., T. Hecox. Morris, N. Y., 
N. Stevenson. Auburn, N. Y., F. Goodrich. Center Sherman, N. 
Y.A. E. Lyon. Southold, N. Y., I. H. Goldsmith. Winsted, 
Conn., Rodley Moore. Bridgeport, Conn., Benajah Mallory Step- 
ney, Conn., Gen. Judson Curtis. Hartford, Conn., Dr. J. R. Met- 
tler. New Haven, Conn., H. N, Goodman. South Manchester, 
Conn., Ward Cheney. Thompsonville, Conn., Isaac T. Pease, Cas- 
cade, Wis., Seth Soule, Jr. Carverville, Pa., William R. Evans. 
Meriden, Coun., R. L. Roys. Glendale, Mass., John H. Lynd. 
Springficld, Mass., Rufus Elmer. Worcester, Mass., A. 1’. Ware. 
Center Sandwich, N. H., C. C. Fellows. Woodstock, Vt., Austin 
E. Simmons. Morrisvillo, Pa., G. M. Allen. Reading, Pa., H. A. 
Lantz. Cleveland, 0., S. E. Everett. Bellevue, 0., F. A. Wil- 
liams. Painesville, O., H. Stecl. Coldwater, Mich., James. M. 
Raymond. Pontiac, Mich., Candace L. Calvin. Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
W. Ratuborn. Oregon City, F. S, Holand. Danville, Tex., GR 
Stuart. Farmorsville, C. W., William W. King. Salem, Ir., J. M. 
Mendenhall. England, London, H. Baillicre, 219 Regent-street ; 
John White, 31 Bloomsbury-street. France, Paris, J. B. Balliere, 
19 Rue Hautefuelle. Spain, Madrid, Ch. Bailly Baithere, 11 Calle 
del Principe. 


SPIRITEAL  PLBLIGATIONS 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE’S CATALOGUE. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE 


No, 423 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Qur lst embraces all the principal works devoted to Spiritual. 
ism, whether published by ourselves or others, and will com 
prehend all works of value that may be issued hereafter. The 
reader’s attention is particularly invited to those named below, 
all of which may be found at the office of the Sprutvar TELE- 
GRaPg. The postage on books is one cent per ounce, and tuo 
cents where the distance is over three thousand miles, and in all 
cases must be pre-paid. Persons ordering books should there- 
foro scud sufficient mouey to cover the price of postage. 


Lyric of the Morning Land. 
By Rev. Thomas L, Harris. A beautiful poem of 5,000 lines 
ve pages) 12mo, dictated in thirty hours, printed on the 

nest paper, and elegantly bound. Price, plain muslin, 75 

cents ; muslin gilt, $1; morocco gilt, $1 25. Charles Part- 
ridge, publisher, 

Epic of the Starry Heaven. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris. Spoken in 26 hours and 16 min 
utes, while in the trance state. 210 pages, 12mo, 4,000 lines. 
Price, plain bound, 75 cents ; gilt muslin, $1. Postage, 12 
cents. Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Lyric of the Golden Age. A Poem. 
By Rev. Thomas L. Harris, author of ‘Epic of the Starry 
Heaven” and ‘ Lyric ot the Morning Land.” 417 pages, 12mo. 
Price, plain boards, $1 £0; gilt, $2. Postage, 20 cents. 
Charles Partridge, publisher, 

Spirit-Manifestations. 
By Dr. Hare. Experimental investigation of the Spirit-mani- 
festations, demonstrating the existence of Spirits and their 
communion with mortals ; doctrines of the Spirit-world re- 
specting Heaven, Hell, Morality and God. Price, $1 75. 
Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume 1, & few copies complete, bound in a substantial 
manner. Price, $2. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


The Spiritual Telegraph. 
Volume V., complete. Price, $3. 


The Telegraph Papers. 
Nine Volumes, 12mo, for the years 1853, ’4 and ’5, about 4,- 
500 pages, with complete index to each volume, handsomely 
bound, These books contain all the more important articles 
from the weekly SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH, and embrace nearly all 
the important spiritual facts which have been made public 
during the three years ending May, 1857. The price of these 
books is 75 cents per volume. Postage, 20 cents per voiume, 
Churles Partridge, publisher. 

The Shekinah, Vol. I. 
By 8. B. Brittan, Editor, and other writers, devoted chiefly to 
an inquiry into the spiritual nature and relation of Man. 
Bound in muslin, price, $2; elega:tly bound in morocco, let- 
tered and gilt in a style suitable fo. a gitt book, price, $u. 
Postage, $4 cents. Charles Purtridge, publisher. 


Volumes II. and III. 

Plain bound in muslin. $1 50 each ; extra bound in morocco, 
handsomely gilt, $2 cach. Postage, 24 cents each. Charles 
Partridge, publisher, 

Brittan and Richmond’s Discussion. 
400 pages, outavo. This work contains twenty-four letters 
from each of the parties above named, embodying a great 
number of facts and arguments, pro and con, designed to il- 
lustrate the spiritual phenomena of allages, but especially the 
modern manilestations. Price, $1. Vostage, 28 cents. Charles 
Partridge, publisher. 

The Rationale of spiritualism. 
A pamphict of 32 pages, containing two extemporancous tec 
tues diverred ut Vodworth’s Hall on Sunday FPecember 5, 
1858, by Rev. 1. W. Higgiuson. Price, postage paid, 20 cents 


SPIRITUAL TELEGRAPH AND PREACHER. 


Brittan’s Review of Beecher’s Report. 
Wherein the conclusions of the latter are carefully examined 
and tested by a comparison with his premises, with reason, 
and with the facts. Price, 25 cents, paper bound. and 38 
cents in muslin, Postage, 3 and 6 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher. 


The Tables Turned. 
By Rev. $, B. Brittan. A review of Rev. C, M. Butler, D. D. 
This is a brief refutation of the principal objections urged by 
the clergy against Spiritualisia, and is, therefore, a good 
thing for general circulation. Price, single copies, 25 cents. 
Postage, 3 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher 

Spiritualism, 
By Judge Edmonds and Dr. G. T. Dexter, with an appendix 
by Hon. N, P. Talmage and others. Price, $125. Postage, 20 
cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 

Spiritualism Vol. TI. 
By Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter. “The truth against the 
world.” Price, $1 25. Postage, 30 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 

Physico-Physiological Researches. 
By Baron von Reichenbach. In the dynamics of Magnetism. 
Flectricity, Heat, Light, Crystalizattca and Chemism, in their 
relations to vital force. Complete from the German, second 
edition ; with the addition of & Preface and Critical notes, by 
John Asburner, M. D. ‘Third American edition, Price, $1. 
Postage, 20 cents. Charles Partridge, pubiisher. 

Diecourses from the Spirit-World. 
By Rev. R. P. Wilson, Medium. Dictated by Stephen (in. 
This is an interesting volume of 200 pages. Price, 63 cents. 
Yostage, 10 cents, Charles Partridge, publisher. 

The Sacred Circle. 
By Judge Edmonds, Dr. Dexter, and O. C. Warren. A fine 
bound octavo volume of 592 pages, with portrait of Edmonds, 
Price, $1 50 ; postage, 34 cents. 

Philosophy of the Spirit-World. 
Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Price, 63 conts. Postage: 
12 cents. Charles Partridge, publisher. 


A Review of Dods’ Involuntary Theory of the Spiritual 


Manifestations. 

By W. S. Courtney. A most triumphant refutation of the only 
material theory, that deserves a respectful notice. Price, 25 
cents ; postage, Scents. Charlos Partridge, publisher, 

Seeress of Prevost. 
Ry Justinus Kerner. A book of facts aud revelations con- 
cerning the inner life of man, and a world of Spirits. New 
edition. Price, 38 cents. Postage, 6 cents. Charles Partridge, 
publisher, 

Stilling's Pnenmatology. 
Py Prof. George Bush. Being a reply to the questions, What 
Ought and What Ought Not to be Believed or Disbelieved con- 
cerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions according to 
nature. renson nnd Scripture, translated from the German. 
Trice, 75 ceuts. Postage, 16 cents. Charles Partridge, pub- 
isher. 

The Approaching Crisis, 
Py A. J. Davis. Being a review of Dr. Bushnell’s recent Lec- 
tures on Supernaturalism. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 13 cents. 
Charles Partridge, publisher, 


Light from the Spirit World, 
sy Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium. Being written by the 
consent of Spirits, Price. 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


YOUNGS & JENKINS, 


Produce Ç Commission Merchants, 


No. 8L PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


HENRY YOUNGS, JR. THomas W., JENRINA. 


Ww ILL RECEIVE, and sell on consigzinent, 
the following articles : 

FLOUR AND GRAIN, 

Reef, Bacon, Shoulders, lard, 

Pork, Hams, Taliow, Hops, 


Beeswax. Wool, Leathe, , 
And have constantiy ou hani and for sale various choice brands 
of xtra pud Doubie Extra FAMILY FLOUR 


TIFFANY & C0., 
550 BROADWWAY, 


CLAIM for their entire stock, in comparison 
with any other in this country, superiority for its extent. 
quality, and beauty; and farther, that their prices are as low as 
those of auy other house. 
They would especially enumerate 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sterling (926-1000 pure), the standard 
decreed by metallurgists the best possible for durability and 
beauty. 


Beans, 
Dried Fruit, 


WATCHES, 
Ofal? the best makers. (They are the only agents in New York 
{or the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Watches, conceded to be the 
best pocket time pieces ever made.) 

BRONZE STATUFS AND VASES. 


IN PRESS, AND WiLL SOON BE ISSUED, 
VALUABLE WORK, entitled 
Mystic Hours. or, SpIritual Experiences, 


OF DOCTOR G. A. REDMAN. 
This work will contain the more remarkable manifestations 

and communications that have been given through Dr. Redinan, 

with names of witnesses, ete. 366 tl 


BANNER OF LIGHT. 
PANSER OF LIGIIT! 


The publishers of the Banner of Light offer to the public at 
large, and especially to the advocates of the spiritual philosophy. 
a paper whose large and rapidly increasing circulation sufficiently 
speak for its merit. 

REV. EDWIN 1I. CHAPIN. 
REV. HENRY WARD PERCHER. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 

The Sunday morning discourses of Rev. Messrs, BEECHFR and 
CHAPIN, may be found published cach week in the Banner. 
which was the first, and is, at present, the only paper engaged in 
that enterprise, Fmerson’s lectures are also reported. 

Also each week the Banner contains well-written stories, bo- 
side a fund of editorial and other matter, both instructive and 


progressive. Terms, $2 per year: for clubs of four or upwards, 
$1 60, Addres, “Banner of Light,’ Coston, Mass., or 5 Great 


dones-street, New York. 383 uf 


MSs. R. A. BECK, 
PIRITUAL TEST MEDIUM, has re- 
moved from 16 Fast Fourteenth-street to 351 SIXTH AV 


Single gentlemen can obtain pleas 
367 


kK 
car lwenty-econd street. 
t Lodging Reoms, furnished or unfurnished. 
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DR. WEISSE'S SPECIFIC METHOD OF | 

TREATING DISEASE. i 

(Formerly CURTIS & WEI =I 05.) j 

RS. CURTIS & WEISSE were the first: 
who attempted Homeopathic compounds, tbu- nnitins the 
science and skill of both Homoeopathy and Allopathy. They 
are for Nervous Headache, Croup. Henesrnest, Cough, fale In 
flammatory Ferer, Laorrhaa, Dysentery, Feien, Chena, ond Fiver 
and Ague These specifics are the re alt of ust i practice 
of twenty-two years. They are piven op the Homeopathic 

principle, but not in influitessimal co 

Nervous Headache —This mot ditr 
which nothing was ever done, is new dis ijated within 
hour, by taking a few drops of this aromutic. Whether the } 
ache arises from over-excitement or over-fatiguc, either mental 
or physical, the result js the same. 

Croup and Quinsy.—This specific was Orst ap; to this 
most alarming disease by Dr. Curtis. Nothing of a tike eT acy 
has ever been found. It prevent: the formition of the mem. 
brane, and leaves no bad after-effects. | 

Fever and Ague.—This specific has proved very vucces~ful | 
in that type of fever and ague, which ix so prevalent in New Jer- | 
sey and in the vicinity of New York. It is ap excellent remedy ° 
for adiseased Liver and Spleen, and therefore particularly cateu- 
lated to prevent those affections that usually arise from and tub 
low fever and ague. 

Diarrhea er Bowel Complaint.—This specific is always ef- ' 
fectual in those weakening summer complaints, and leaves nouo 
of the bad ufter-effects, that are usually felt after opiates and 
the like. 

Dysentery.—Which so often rages both in city and country, 
ig promptly checked bya few stall powders. This remedy also 
cures that chronic bowel complaint, which is characterized by 
slimy, skinny, or blood-streaked discharges. 

Cholera.—This is the promptest remedy for Asiatic Cholera. 
It is equally efficacious in that milder form called cholera morbus, 
characterized by simultaneous vomiting and purging. 

Each package contains from twenty to thirty doses, with direc- 
tions how to give them, and how to feed the patient. 

The cleven specifics may be had together in a box, by sending 
$4, provided the purchasers indicate their own express, and pay 
the freight on reception. 

Any one or more may be had, postage free, by sending 
etghtcen three cent postage stamps for each. 


brice; 37 cents a phial One-third discount to the trado, for 
cash, 
Any Editor who will copy this advertisement twice, and for- 


ward the papers, will receive in rcturn theze eleven specifics by 
express, 


Direct, J. A. WEISSE, M.D.,28 WEST FIFTEENTH-STREET, 
New York. 


THE MISTAKE OF CHRISTENDOM; 
R, JESUS AND HIS GOSPEL before 


Faul and Christianity. 

This book demonstrates that the religion of the Church origi- 
nated with Paul, and not Jesus. who is found to have been a Ra- 
tionalist, and whose Gospel as deduced from the writings of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John, is a perfect refutation of Christianity. 

Jt contains 312 pages of good print, well bound, and will be 
gent by mail on receipt of one dollar. Address 

West Acton, Mass. 307 tf GEORGE STEARNS, 


W. C. HUSSEY, HEALING MEDiUM, 

Į AS returned from bis four months’ western 
tour, and has located himself at 155 Green-street, two 
doors from Housten-street, where he intends to beal by the Apos- 
tolic method of laying on of hands, all persons who call on him 

for that purpose. 367 2t 

BOARDING. 

OARDING at Mr. LEVY'S, 231 WEST 


THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. where Spiritualists can tive with 
coratort and economy. with people of their own sentiments. 


363 tf 
SPIRIT DRAWINGS. 


VHE Spirit Drawings made through the 
hand of Mrs. Bradicy are now on sale at 109 Greene 
street. 353 U 


THE PRESENT AGE AND INNER LIFE. 
E > ~T? epea = z 
Y ANDREW JACKSON DAV IS.—We 
have just issued a new edition of this, one of the most re- 
cent, valuable and interesting of Mr. Davis’ works—dealing as it 
does with the Spiritual Wonders to the present, and calculated, 
as the Author says in his Preface, “ to meet the psychological de- 
mands of the time.” 
CONTENTS 


A Survey of Human Needs 
Definition of Philosophy and Spiritual! 
The External Argument 
The Spiritual Congress 
Mission at High Rock Cottage 
The Pelegations and Exordia 
The Table of Explanation 
The Cla. ation of Media 
‘The Classitl 
Summary Exp : 
Revelations from Pandemonium : ` 
Assertion rs. Facts 
A Voice to the Insane 
Benefits of kxperience - 
Phenomena of the spiritual Spheres 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Scenes in a Family Circle - - 
Circle for Physical Evidences : . 
Vision at High Rock Cottage : : 
Chirography of Neuralogic Medium $ 
Almondi’s Penmanship 
Engraving of Farms and Gardena - 
Hlustration of Clairvoyance and Impression 
Price $1 ; postage, 23 cents. Address 
‘ CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Office of the Spiritual Telegraph, 428 Broadway. N. Y. 


CHAPIN AND BEECHER'S SERMONS. : 
JUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY fol- 
lowing their delivery. on fine book paper and copper -taced 
type, in IHE SPiBYUAL THE GRADH 
7 AND T1REMDE PREACH 
This Paper is a rize larger than our quarto Pibles, 12 pages, 
convenient for binding and preservation Tt will report abt TRE 
News of tk WEEK, MEW Pnpxeaen a, Now Teron, pro and f 
con., on all subjects of Unstiriecivar, Moral and tonat hereon. i 
No expense will bo spared in making n the Iystecenyx Com 
FANION of THE YOUNG, and a Worthy PREACHER IN EVERY ) AMILA. 
Trice, $2 per year in advance, or $ for six month. <8 yer 
cent, discount to clubs of J0 or more. Addie 
CHARLES PARLRILGE, New York 
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Mr. Tatum, New York ciis R -o fila 
alysis of limbs. 

Mrs. Brown, Brooklyn. N Y.‘ ‘ 8 hae 

this lady firrt called at tbe: tt dh. ra pre 
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hearty. 

Mr. Johnson, cured by or 
of Pile Salve, of cliron 
more were cured of pi: 

Mrs. S. C. Burton, > i 
of serdvula, cure! in seven We 
ered over with new and L 
the moet astonishing cases 

William P. Ancrston, New Yerk © 
tism of back, hip, and knees. Affher 
lve weeks. 

Mrs. S. H. N. xX, boari in the 
cured jn four weeks of dyspé ‘sia, and ten 
line addressed to us will be answered, givi 
be Soorr: Wire K 

Sir—I find I shall want some more of Fer. 
works like achatm. My davzbter was very 
for a long time, and Į was al she coun 
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Send it by Hope's Express ss 
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She resides No. 106 Tenth-:. ve 
Scott only placed his hands on he 

Mrs. Smith, (late Mrs. Hall. resi iing t 
house, cured ef Scarlet Fever in ten minn 

Hundreds cf other persons since the it tme ef Ube Boot 
Healing Institute, byt space will potasit of an enumeration. Out 
of 1,462 patients treated at the Scott Healing Institute, ret cue, af 
not fully cured, but whut has received a remarkilie beueft Of 
fice hours from § a. m., to 6r, a. 

Address, JOUN SCOTT, $6 Bercstryct, Mow York. 


Scotts Healing Institute- Removal. 

The undersigned begs Jeave to say to l.s pat 
lic, that he bas removed his establishment tre 
New York. where be will contnue te attend 
(as he hopes) his usual success. Having E : 
Institute, both in room and assistants, he is prera 
patients from all parts of the country. 

To the Ladies, particularly, he wouiu say bre he tremte all dis 
eases incinental to their sex. with iInvarighle otsien: AD expe 
rienced matron will be at al! ures in at 1 ou the Leder 
under my charge. JOHN H't 4 
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